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THE TURN OF THE TIDE 


We feel that we are not unduly optimistic at this time 
in using the above title to express our opinion as to the 
present situation in this country. 

All the fundamentals of liquidation of inven- 
tories by the dealers, sentiment of consumers, 
etc., impel one almost irresistibly to come to this conclu- 
sion. The very interesting communication from the Karl 
Kiefer Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, which ap- 
pears on another page, is an interesting index, and reports 
from dealers in raw materials and makers of containers 
of various kinds are all of the same general tenor. 

We hope that we are not wrong in this opinion and that 
the early Fall will bring with it unmistakable signs of 
steady and healthy recovery. 


finance, 
change in 


WELCOME TAX RELIEF 


The revision of the revenue tax law passed by the 
House of Representatives on August 20, and now in the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, carries a measure of re- 
lief to the perfumery and soap industries that is indeed 
welcome. 

We refer to the repeal of the annoying stamp taxes paid 
by the consumer, and more important the decision of the 
House not to impose in their place a manufacfactures’ tax 
of five per cent. 

The manufacturers of toilet and toilet soap 
powders have been relieved of the three per cent tax on 
their products and we trust that the Senate will not disturb 
this proper revision. 

The manufacturers in the 


soaps 


perfume industry have been 
harrassed during the years in a manner that 
few others have had to stand. The original. War Revenue 
Tax measure provided for revenue stamps to be affixed to 
the packages by the manufacturer, who was really taxed 
double the amount represented by the stamps by virtue of 
This tax amounted to about 5 per 
American manufacturers, it 
although it should 


past few 


the labor involved. 
cent and in the case of most 
was not passed along to the dealer, 
have been. 

That onerous tax was repealed and in 1918 the burden 
was transferred to the consumer where it -properly be- 
longed. The recent proposal was to put it back onte the 
manufacturers’ shoulders apd experience has shown that 
there it would have remained. ' 

1920 was the banner year for the sale of perfumery and 
toilet preparations, and yet the American manufacturers’ 


output was ‘only $40,000,000. .This year ,will: fall-short of 
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that figure, but, ‘assuming for the sake of argument that 
the same sales will occur during the twelve months fol- 
lowing the enactment of the tax measure, the total tax 
collected would have been only $2,000,000. Surely this rela- 
tively small amount is too insignificant a yield to be con- 
sidered if it should entail such a heavy burden on those 
that pay it. 

We commend the Manufacturing Perfumers’ Associa- 
tion for the good work it is doing in guarding the interests 
of the industry as a whole. 


SEVENTH NATIONAL CHEMICAL SHOW 


Plans for the coming National Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, the seventh, which will be held in the Eighth 
Coast Artillery Armory, New York City, September 12 

With more 
than 400 exhibits displayed on one floor, the spectacle will 
take on the aspect of a world’s fair, and will give at one 
glance an idea of the enormous growth of the industry in 
the last seven years. Attention is called to the expo- 
sition’s announcement on advertising page 65 and to our 
announcement on advertising page 84, for THr AMERICAN 
PERFUMER AND EsseNnTIAL Ort Review will have a booth 
at the show, where all of our friends will be welcome. 
Below will be found interesting details of the plans: 

One of the features this year is the interest shown by 
foreign countries. Great Britain and Canada will have 
big delegations here to talk with American chemists and 
the getting together on common ground by these scientific 
men should result in further advancement. Because of 
the convocations to be held in New York City, earlier in 
September, it is expected that 50,000 out-of-town and 
foreign chemists will be in New York for the exposition. 
South American countries also have shown a desire to see 
how far ahead the industry has gone here. 

There will be an informal opening on Monday, Septem- 
ber 12, at 2 P. M., while the formal opening, at which 
Charles H. Herty, chairman of the advisory committee of 
the exposition, will make an address of welcome, will take 
place at 8 P. M. On Tuesday, the symposiums will begin 
in the auditorium at 2:30 P. M. The first of these will 
be on Grinding and Pulverizing and the speakers will in- 
clude H. F. Kleinfelds, Abbe Engineering Co., “Ball and 
Pebble Milling for Pulverizing and Mixing”; S. B. Kano- 
witz, Raymond Bros., Impact Pulverizer Co., “Grinding 
and Pulverizing with Air Separation”; L. H. Sturtevant, 
Sturtevant Mill Co., “Crushing, Storing and Pulverizing” ; 
M. I. Doofan, Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., “Dust Collection 
as Applied to Grinding and Pulverizing Problems,” and 
H. Schifflin, Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., “The Development 
of Compound Grinding Mills.” 

Industrial problems of the same department will be 
discussed in the following order: H. Austin, Ernst Scott 
& Co., “Solvent Extraction of Edible Fats and Oils”; R. 
H. McLain, General Electric Co., “Materials Handling in 
Industrial Plants”; and W. H. Dickerson, Industrial Waste 
Products Co., “Utilization of Industrial Waste; its 
Economic Importance.” 

Wednesday afternoon the symposium subjects will be 
Evaporating and Drying. There will be papers on “The 
Relation of Atmospheric Conditions to Chemical Proces- 
ses,” “Drying and Drying Problems,” “Atmospheric Dry- 
ing,” “Spray Drying,” and “Evaporation.” 

For the Paint and Varnish Symposium to be held on 
Thursday, interesting papers have been provided. 
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THE REAL CREATOR OF BUSINESS 
(By Roger W. Babson, Noted Statistical Expert.) 


It is a great mistake to consider advertising as 
an INDEX of business, as one would consider 
bank clearings, railroad earnings, or foreign trade. 

Advertising is far more, it is the CREATOR 
of business. Where railroad earnings may be 
compared to the thermometer which registers the 
heat, advertising may be compared to the sun 
which creates the heat. 


There is a long program for Friday, when the sym- 
posium will be devoted to the Power Plant in the Chemical 
Industries. The speakers include R. M. Gordon, the Sol- 
vay Process Co., “Modern Boiler House Arrangement of 
Equipment” (Illustrated) ; John Primrose, Power Special- 
ity Co. “Suggestions for Reducing Heat Losses in 
Chemical Plants”; E. G. Bashore, Rice & Bashore, 
“Boiler Feed Water Treatment and Treatment Control”: 
A. R. Stevenson, Jr., General Electric Co., “(Compressed 
Air Installation in Industrial Plants”; D. B. Rushmore, J. 
A. Seeds and E. Pragst, General Electric Co., “The Ap- 
plication of Electric Power in Chemical Industry.” 

On Saturday there will be a Dye Symposium, the pro- 
gram of which has not been arranged. 

The motion picture program for the week is a very 
comprehensive one, the subject for evenings relating as 
far as possible to the subjects of the afternoon’s sym- 
posiums. Among the many films to be shown will be 
the following: “Du Pont Dyes,”—showing the Manufac- 
ture, courtesy du Pont de Nemours Co.; “Making Soap,” 
courtesy Baumer Films. 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW FLAVORING EXTRACT 
PATENTS. 


Many of our readers outside of the flavoring extract in- 
dustry will be interested in the specifications of two new 
patents which are given in full in our FLAvorinG ExtTRACT 
Section. These patents are intended to provide a substi- 
tute for ethyl alcohol and for the continuance of the manu- 
facture of extracts in the possible eventuality that alcohol 
might no longer be obtainable, so that their importance is 
self-evident. One of the patents deals with the use of the 
higher alcohols in the manufacture of extracts, special at- 
tention being given to the utilization of iso-propyl alcohol, 
which solvent recently has come into considerable promi- 
nence as a solvent for perfume materials and in other direc- 
tions. The second invention relates to manufacturing ex- 
tracts with glycols and the explanation of the methods used 
will be found interesting to chemists and others. Both pat- 
ents mark an important step in research work in flavoring 
extract and alcohol substitute lines, and the results of the 
experiments, as disclosed, cannot fail to be of benefit to 
those outside of the extract trade as well as to those di- 
rectly concerned in the developments noted, 


“Best Trade Journal Published” 


(From Ronald Tiedemann, with Louis K. Liggett Co., 201a McDougal 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


With great pleasure I am enclosing $2 for another year’s 
subscription to THE AMERICAN PEeRFUMER, which I con- 
sider the best trade journal that is published at the present 


time. I don’t want to be without it. 
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AMERICAN VALUATION PLAN PREVIOUSLY 
TRIED AND DROPPED 


The statement printed in italics on page 201 of our July 
issue to the effect that the American Valuation plan 
had been previously tried in this country and dropped, has 
been questioned by some of the very excellent gentlemen 
in this industry who are interested in the pending Tariff 


Bill. 

To prove the correctness of our own statement, we have 
consulted a recognized authority, viz. The American Pro- 
tective Tariff League, who have been kind enough to in- 
vestigate and make a definite report to us. We take much 
pleasure in reproducing their report herewith and trust 
that it may be of service. 


THe AMERICAN Protective TARIFF LEAGUE 
New York, August 18, 1921 
To the Editor of the American Perfumer and Essentiai 

Oil Review. Sir: 

Answering your favor of August 16th regarding re- 
ported trial of the American Valuation principle in the 
early history of this government, we find that in the 
Tariff Act of July 4, 1789, nearly all of the duties 
assessed were on a specific basis, but we find this clause 
at the end of Section 1 of said act: 

“On all other goods, wares and merchandise, 
five per centum on the value thereof at the time and 
place of importation, except as follows: Saltpetre, 
tin in pigs, tin plates, lead, old pewter, brass, iron 
and brass wire, copper in plates, wool, cotton, dye- 
ing woods and dyeing drugs, raw hides, beaver, and 
all other furs, and deer skins.” 

This clause follows a long list of articles and is sort of 
a basket clause, but in effect reached very few articles 
of imported merchandise, 

The next mention of basis of valuation is in the Tariff 
Act of January 29, 1795, as follows: 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That after 
the said last day of March, the valuation of all 
goods, wares and merchandise, subject to the pay- 
ment of duties ad valorem, shall be made upon the 
actual cost at the place of exportation, including all 
charges (commissions, outside packages and insur- 
ance only excepted), that the duty on any wines 
imported into the United States shall not be less 
than ten cents per gallon, and that bottles, in which 
any liquor is imported, shall be subject to the pay- 
ment of the like duty as empty bottles.” 

In the Compromise Tariff of March 2, 1833, we find 
that peculiar provision, which by law announces future 
putting into effect of American Valuation. We quote 
as follows: 

“And be it further enacted, That until the thirtieth 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, 
the duties imposed by existing laws, as modified by this 
act, shall remain and continue to be collected. And 
from and after the day last aforesaid, all duties upon 
imports shall be collected in ready money; and all 
credits now allowed by law, in the payment of duties, 
shall be, and hereby are abolished; and such duties 
shall be laid for the ‘purpose of raising such revenue as 
may be necessary to an economical administration of 
the government; and from and after the day last afore- 
said, the duties required to be paid by law on goods, 
wares, and merchandise, shall be assessed upon the 
value thereof at the port where the same shall be 
entered, under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by law.” 

The Tariff Act of August 30, 1842, cancels the Act 
of March 2, 1833, from which we quote as follows: 

“Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, . . . to 
cause the actual market value or wholesale price 
thereof, at the time when purchased, in the prin- 
cipal markets of the country from which the same 
shall have been imported into the United States, or 


BETTER FEELING IN BUSINESS. 


(National City Bank of New 
August, 1921) 
The observers of business are almost unanimous 
in their assurance that there is a “better feeling” 
about business. There is fresh evidence constantly 
that the readjustments are taking place. They are 
slow, but it takes time for a knowledge of conditions 
to reach all classes and divisions of the population, 
and for them to make up their minds to give the co- 
operation that is necessary to bring industry back 
into balance. Meanwhile, it will aid in the cultivation 
of patience to realize that conditions are by no means 
so bad as they might be, and that considering all the 
circumstances the volume of business is really sur- 
prisingly large. Department store sales so far this 
year have been in physical volume ahead of last year, 
although somewhat lower in values, owing to lower 
prices. 


York's Report for 


of the yards, parcels, or quantities, as the case may 
be, to be appraised, estimated, and ascertained, and 
to such value or price, to be ascertained in the man- 
ner provided in this act, shall be added all costs and 
charges except insurance, and including in every 
case, a charge for commissions at the usual rates as 
the true value at the port where the same may be 
entered upon which duties shall be assessed.” 

Thus, you will see that American Valuation was in 
effect by law for two months of the year 1842, namely, 
from June 30th to August 30th, 1842. 

As we are informed, there is no further legislation 
in favor of American Valuation to date. 


Very truly yours, 
Wicsur F. WAKEMAN, 
Treas. & Gen’! Sec. 


IMPORTATION OF PERFUME MATERIALS. 


The Treasury Department, which is now administering 
the license requirements for the so-called Emergency 
Tariff Law which formerly were administered by the War 
Trade Board, has decided that licenses are not required 
for the importation of geraniol, citronellol, rhodenol or 
other products derived from natural sources as dis- 
tinguished from synthetic aromatic materials. This ac- 
tion was taken on representations made by the Manufac- 
turing Perfumers Association, through its Washington rep- 
resentative, Mr. Crownse. Mr. Crownse said: 

“Some time ago a member of the Manufacturing Per- 
fumers’ Association desiring to import certain of these 
products was advised by the Treasury Department that 
inasmuch as they were produced in the United States, 
they had been stricken from the import list. Severaf 
prominent houses in the trade at once took the matter up 
and furnished evidence to the department, first, that the 
American products were not of such kind or quality as to 
permit their substitution for the imported products; and 
second, that, being derivatives of natural products, these 
articles were not covered by the terms of the law, which 
is limited to products derived directly or indirectly from 
coal tar and synthetic drugs or synthetic organic chemicals. 

“These representations received very careful considera- 
tion and the protestants have since been advised by the 
department that in view of the evidence to the effect that 
the articles referred to are derivatives of natural products 
and are not synthetics within the meaning of the law, no 
licenses for their importation will be required.” 
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CHEMISTS’ MEET HERE NEXT MONTH 

Governor Miller, of New York, will officially welcome 
members of the British Society of Chemical Industry at 
Niagara Falls on Labor Day, according to an announce- 
ment recently made by officers of the society. The society 
is to inspect plants at Niagara Falls, Buffalo, and Syracuse 
and later will come to New York for a joint meeting with 
the American Chemical Society in the week of September 6. 
Secretary Hoover also has promised to be present. 

It is estimated that there will be between three and four 
thousand participating in this notable gathering of Anglo- 
Saxon chemists. The total membership of the American 
Chemical Society is 15,500, of which 2,500 are in the New 
York section alone. 

\ccording to the program of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, registration begins at the Chemists’ Club, 52 East 
Forty-first street, on September 6. The general meeting 
10 o’clock on September 7, at Columbia 
at 12:30 o’clock the Society of Chemical 
Industry’s luncheon to British and Canadian visitors will 
take place. 


will convene at 
University, and 


The sessions will conclude with a public meet- 
Dr. Smith, 
will be given to excursions 


ing, at which the president, 
annual 


will deliver his 


address. The last day 
to various chemical plants and other points of interest in 
the city. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Manufacturing Chemists’ Association of the United States 
held its annue] meeting at the India House in this city, re- 
cently. The foliowing officers were elected :—President, 


Dr. Charles L. Reese, duPont Co.; vice-president, H. H. S. 
Handy, Semet Solvay Co.; vice-president, C. Wilbur Miller, 


Davison Chemical Co.; treasurer, S. W. Wilder, Merrimac 
Chemical Co.; secretary, J. I. Tierney, Washington, D. C. 
Executive Committee :—Henry Howard, Grasselli Chemical 
Co., chairman; Adolph G. Rosengarten, Powers, Weight- 
man Rosengarten Co.; Lancaster Morgan, General Chem- 
ical Co.; C. Wilbur Miller, D. W. Jayne, Barrett Co.; H. 
H. Dew, Dow Chemical Co.; E. L. Pierce, Solvay Process 
Co. 

Dr. Henry Howard, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, in his report covering consideration of the chemical 
schedule of the new tariff bill, discussion of the industrial 
alcohol bill, conference with Secretary Hoover on produc- 
tion of heavy chemicals, and other matters. 


U. S. TRADE WITH GERMANY TAKES LEAP 


American trade with Germany is not waiting on the issue 
of the contest between the administration and the Senate 
over the treaty of Versailles. Our exports to Germany have 
been gaining, unknown to the public, for a year and a half. 
that ranks 
chief customers of the United States. 


Figures reveal Germany seventh among the 

She is outranked, 
in the order named, only by Great Britain Ireland, 
Canada, France, Cuba, Japan and Italy. 

With the exception of 1912 and 1913, the value of Ameri- 
can shipments to Germany was never so high as it was in 
1920. It aggregated $311,437,000 in American money, as 
compared with $330,451,000 in 1912 and $351,931,000 in 
1913. In other words, during the last calendar year of 
“war” with the Germans, Uncle Sam sold within $40,000,000 
of the biggest bill of merchandise in the trade annals of 


the two countries. Germany sold to us in 1920 values 


and 
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amounting to $88,863,000. The sum of American imports 
and exports, $400,000,000, was about 400: per cent gain 
over 1919, 

The trade tide with Germany still is in vigorous flow, 
The latest figures available cover April and May, 1921, 
\merican exports to Germany in April were $19,143,211, 
and in May $20,481,412. Imports from Germany in April 
and May were about $6,500,000 each. 


PERFUMERY EXPORTS KEEP ON GOING, 


There was nothing remarkable about the May exports of 
perfumeries from the port of New York except that the 
total of $249,081 for the month shows that the trade, in 
view of conditions, is more than holding its own. The dis- 
tribution by countries was as follows: To Belgium, $1,078; 
Denmark, $2,174; France, $139; Netherlands, $1,181; Nor- 
way, $1,652; Spain, $1,453; Sweden, $1,812; Switzerland, 
$667; England, $110,107; Bermuda, $366; British Hon- 
duras, $646; Canada, $24; Costa Rica, $504; Guatemala, 
$522; Honduras, $1,494; Nicaragua, $642; Panama, $3,094; 
Salvador, $68; Mexico, $2,841; Newfoundland, $501; 
Barbados, $1,245; Jamaica, $3,616; Trinidad, $414; Other 
British West Indies, $1,113; Cuba, $26,921; Danish West 
Indies, $241; Dutch West Indies, $516; Haiti, $425; San 
Domingo, $3,527; Argentina, $9,025; Bolivia, $10; Brazil, 
$418; Chile, $1,244; Colombia, $2,116; Ecuador, $48; Brit- 
ish Guiana, $339; Dutch Guiana, $442; Peru, $4,144; 
Uruguay, $380; Venezuela, $1,256; China, $492; Korea, 
$162; British Indies, $4,921; Straits Settlements, $406; Brit- 
ish East Indies, $817; Dutch East Indies, $2,458; Hongong, 
$5,668; Japan, $3,859; Australia, $19,050; New Zealand, 
$1,362; British Oceania, $41; Philippine Islands, $4,822; 
British West Africa, $60; British South Africa, $15,799; 
British East Africa, $84; French Africa, $19; Portuguese 
Africa, $636; total, $249,081. 

In May New York toilet soap exports were $224,206, 
other soaps being $149,469. The statistics for the country 
were given on page 229 of our July issue. 


TOILET GOODS DEMAND INCREASING. 


Under the caption “Toilet Goods in Demand at Satis- 
factory Prices,” the New York Journal of Commerce, 4 
leading authority upon the subject, makes the following 
observations : 


“A toilet goods buyer for a syndicate of department 
stores described perfume prices as being at pre-war 
levels and said goods were plentiful, with no lower price 
level in sight. In fact, throughout the trade there 1s 
a distinct feeling that perfume prices will rise, due 
to the new tariff regulations. 

“The demand for perfumes, face powders, and rouge 
are said to be greater than ever before and in this in- 
dustry at least there is a feeling of optimism, Prices 
were recently shaded with a ten per cent cut’ and this 
reduction, while slight in itself, was considered liberal 
throughout the trade. 

“There are factors in the trade that have bought 
heavily of some imported toilet goods items in expecta- 
tion of advancing prices. These advances are expected 
to be no greater than new duties will compel them to 
be. This buyer said that the showrooms of toilet goods 
jobbers are busy with out of town buyers who ‘are 
buying liberally.” 


The information accords with what the trade knows 
generally, but it is interesting as showing that the revival 
is in progress and is recognized by a disinterested authority. 
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UNITING FOR BETTER BUSINESS. 


This is the triumvirate’ says Roger W. Babson that 
guards your factory, shop, office or warehouse—whatever 
your business may be: 

(1) Your Manager, (2) Your Assistant Executives, 
(3) Your Workers. 

You, yourself, no doubt, are the guiding head. You are 
the creator of all three. But it is the effort, physical and 
mental, of those you create that keeps the business going. 


A creator’s force lies in the creation. All the rest is ex- 
ecution. 


Of late, execution has been faulty. Why? Because the 
thing created does not fit new conditions. Your triumvirate 
that has guarded and pushed your business stands be- 
wildered. 

Now the new situation is up to you: the creator. You 
must re-create, you must re-guide your manager, your 
executives, your business. 


The “good old times” are over—for years and years. A 
new era is dawning—an era of fierce competition follow- 
ing stagnation! Will the big idea you have created and 
expressed in a big business wane or grow during this new 
era? While many arc forced out of business, will your firm 
be one that comes out of the struggle bigger, healthier, 
younger, stronger ? 

All depends upon the chief executive’s willingness to 
adapt himself and his staff of workers to the new condi- 
tions. Business can no longer be successfully run by “in- 
tuition.” We all must rely on principles and facts. 


A CALL FOR CO-OPERATION 


The stimulating letter from Mr. E. E. Finch, of the Karl 
Kiefer Machine Company, Cincinnati, O., in another 
column, will be read with more than usual interest by every 
man who has the welfare of the industry at heart. 


Too many business men, for instance, have been far too 
content to move along according to normal impulses and 
to wait for a turn in the tide toward prosperity rather than 
to do their share individually to stimulate business by in- 
creased effort. Such men are totally forgetful of the fact 
that the Lord helps those who help themselves. That 
business comes to those who go after it is strikingly dem- 
onstrated by the experience of his own company which 
Mr. Finch relates. 

Again, he raises the pertinent question: What is normal? 
It may be seriously questioned whether a return to the 
exact relations which prevailed before the war would be 
desired or would be for the best interests of the industry. 
What is needed is a condition of equilibrium which will 
allow consumers to purchase raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods on a reasonable, liberal basis. 

The leveling down of certain elements of prices and 
costs, which has been the most pronounced tendency in the 
past months, has all been in the direction of stability. In 
the great textile industry the downward trend has been 
checked; mills are reopening and business is being re- 
sumed in a large way on a sounder and more lasting 
basis, perhaps, than ever before. The automotive industry, 
which ranks second in the value of manufactured products 
in the United States, reports that sales of automobiles in 
June exceeded those of any other month this year. In 
many other important groups signs are multiplying that a 
Similar condition of equilibrium has been reached, not only 


on a plane where active business may be resumed but 
where it may expand and grow. 

Our industry is physically and financially fit and ready 
to advance and keep step with business recovery in this 
country; and it is becoming increasingly urgent that proper 
steps be taken to hasten this along. The large supplies 
of raw materials on hand when the depression first mani- 
fested itself, have been gradually consumed; and with pro- 
duction reduced to a minimum, the large stocks of manu- 


factured goods have been pretty well disposed of with no 


appreciable amount of new goods to replace such stocks. 
Indeed the prospect is that we shall go into the Winter 
facing a shortage of both raw materials and manufactured 
goods as a resu!t of which belated buyers may have to pay 
dearly. Sudden spurts, such as a condition like this makes 
inevitable, are always to be deplored and in the long run 
impede the orderly and stable development of business. 

The time has come for action, for sare thought and- for 
the greatest measure of mutual co-operation. If a condi- 
tion of equilibrium has been reached, by all means let this 
fact be known at the earlicst possible moment. If prices 
are at fault, is it not high time that we found out just 
where the process of price adjustment is sticking? Would 
it not stabilize business and hasten prosperity if all in the 
industry were to figure their requirements for the coming 
year as fully as possible and to cover them with orders 
now? ‘These questions call for precise, definite answers. 
The day has passed when any man can stand alone in times 
such as these. He must syndicate his interests and com- 
bine with others. in the same line of business in an en- 
deavor to obtain the best thought and insure the wisest 
action. 


IMPROVED DEMAND FOR PAPER BOXES. 

Business in the paper box industry is improving and 
the manufacturers, are considering a national advertising 
campaign to increase the popularity of boxes, the varied 
uses of which have increased in the last few years, it was 
stated recently by F. S. Records, of Philadelphia, who is 
attending a session of the joint cost committee of the 
National Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association at Atlantic 
City. 

Mr. Records declared that the industry is on about a 65 
per cent basis if the 1919 business, which was very good, 
is taken as 100 per cent. The 1919 business, he said, is 
the goal at which the manufacturers aim. The association 
represented at the meeting is made up of 504 manufacturers 
in all parts of the country who make built-up paper boxes, 
a number of important Eastern concerns being members. 


NATION IN CYCLE OF RECOVERY. 


The unprecedented depression in industry which be- 
gan nearly two years ago and continued with great violence 
until the Spring of this year is now definitely at an end, 
and the country has entered upon a cycle of recovery, 
Benjamin Strong, governor of the New York Reserve 
Bank, told the Joint Congressional Committee recently. He 
stated that industrial moves go in cycles, and. that the 
cycle of deflation has now been ‘stopped. 

“Prices and credit are now working to a new level,” 
Governor Strong said, “and as banks discharge their debts 
to the Reserve banks and increase their surplus funds the 
country gets the advantage of a new and cheaper credit. 
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REGARDING SYNTHETIC VANILLIN 


Editor AMERICAN PERFUMER AND ESSENTIAL Ot REVIEW: 


I have read with no little interest and amusement Mr. 
Alfred Mayer’s so-called challenge to my statements re- 
garding synthetic vanillin published in the Perfumery and 
Essential Oil Record of London some time ago, and I 
should like to take advantage of your columns to correct 
any misapprehensions. 

Seldom in recent years have I encountered such a re- 
freshing and naive faith in the superiority of Nature as is 
intimated in Mr. Mayer’s remark that “whatever science 
may accomplish in other spheres, as regards the product 
of the soil throughout the universe, no imitation can chal- 
lenge the supremacy of Nature’s work.” In the light of 
what science has actually accomplished in the way of free- 
ing Mankind from dependence on Nature for many prod- 
ucts, furnishing them in an abundance and purity which 
Nature cannot hope to equal, this is interesting as betray- 
ing Mr. Mayer’s continued adherence to the prejudices of 
a less enlightened age. 

One would assume that Mr. Mayer, were he engaged in 
the textile industry, would supply to his dye room only the 
vegetable dye extracts. Synthetic indigo and alizarine 
would surely be taboo under his management even though 
they have long since practically displaced the natural prod- 
ucts from the field on account of their superior excellence 
and lower cost. 

But to treat the matter with a seriousness which it hardly 
deserves, Mr. Mayer’s whole argument is founded on the 
incorrect assertion that vanillin is an imitation of a natural 
product. Surely from his familiarity with the vanilla bean 
he must have learned that the vanilla bean owes its flavor- 
ing power entirely to the presence of vanillin, which is the 
only effective flavoring principle contained therein. The 
other constituents of the bean are but Nature’s diluents and 
impurities and add no whit to the efficiency of the bean or 
its extracts from the practical point of view of the user. 

Synthetic vanillin is not an imitation or a substitute. It 
is vanillin, the substance which imparts to the vanilla bean 
its favor and commercial value. The difference between 
the product of synthesis and the product of Nature is that 
the former is pure, free from inert substances, and conse- 
quently is of absolutely standard, unvarying strength. 

Moreover, and this is of no little importance to those 
who must look at the commercial aspect of the case, a 
pound of vanillin is equal in flavoring power to fifty pounds 
of the best vanilla beans and to far more than this amount 
of an inferior shipment. 

There are other minor advantages to be attained by the 
use of pure vanillin rather than the extract of the bean, 
but these are the three of major importance: purity, uni- 
formity of quality, economy. Need more be said? 

We might spare a few words to mention Mr. Mayer's 
amusing reference to the supposed fact that vanillin has 
been in contact with “noxious chemicals.” Since it is ab- 
solutely free from contamination with foreign substances 
of any sort, an assertion which can hardly be made regard- 
ing a product which is handled under the unsanitary con- 
dition which prevails in the picking, curing and shipping 
of vanilla beans, this allegation seems of little consequence. 

As a matter of fact it is unfounded. The vanillin of 
commerce is not a coal tar product as is frequently alleged. 
It is made from a natural product, eugenol, the chief con- 
stituent of oil of cloves, by an exceedingly simple trans- 
formation. We do not know just what chemical reagents 
Mr. Mayer considers to be “noxious,” but can assure him 
that none of those used come under that head unless he is 
prepared to consider the oxygen he breathes in that class. 

The whole controversy is summed up in the statement 
that vanillin is not an imitation, but a reproduction of the 
flavoring princilple of the vanilla bean and therefore has 
the excellence of the original combined with the merits of 
its own which the natural product can never possess. 

Few problems in this world require more time and pa- 
tience than attempts to combat illogical prejudices based 
on the beliefs of the past and the half-knowledge of the 
present, but vanillin is slowly but surely accomplishing 
this difficult task. Yours most truly, 

W. G. UNGERER, 


New York, August 1. (Ozone Vanillin Company.) 
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Gentlemen: As to our experience in advertising in Tug 
AMERICAN PerFUMER & ESSENTIAL Ort REVIEW, our re- 
newal contract with you for an additional three year period 
is the best testimonial we could give you, for if we did not 
consider your paper the best medium to tell our story to 
the trade we would not have renewed our contract with 
you. 

Since advertising in your paper our business has in- 
creased three hundred per cent. and we attribute a great 
many of the best accounts we secured to our advertising 
in your paper. 

Very truly yours, 
GeorcE F. STANLEY. 
For THe STANLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


SILLY SEASON FOR COSMETIC CRITICS 


A “noted” expert (they all are “noted” or “famous” when 
they say something outside of the sphere of common sense) 
is responsible in part at least for a theory that face powder 
is to blame for nasal afflictions which affect “75 per cent” 
of American woman, when most everybody is well satis- 
We will not criticize the good doctor, 
nor suggest the prolific infection in the dust of cities and 
in country roads, nor mention the immunity of theatre and 
opera stars, for no doubt some imaginative space grabber 
distorted and misrepresented him, but the story, as follows, 
printed in a credulous New York newspaper, is too amus- 
ing to lose: 


fied te the contrary. 


Powder Harming Noses of Women, Expert Finds 
Applied Hurriedly, It Flies Up Nostrils, Bringing Affection 
of Bones to Many 


PHILADELPHIA.—American womanhood is developing a 
diseased condition of the sinuses, the important channels 
communicating with the nostrils, according to Dr. Herbert 
M. Goddard, a noted rhinologist of this city. Here are the 
facts as given by Dr. Goddard today: 

Seventy-five per cent of the women of this country, both 
young and old, are suffering from various degrees of irri- 
tation of the septum, the bony cartilaginous piece that sep- 
arates the nostrils. It is the result of too much powder 
going up the nostrils. 

It is not the use of the powder that is harmful, Dr. God- 
dard pointed out, but the hurried way that it is applied. 

“The powder that flies up the nose and lodges there acts 
as an irritant,” said the specialist. Inflammatory changes 
are bound to take place. The degree of irritancy, of course, 
depends on the ability of the patient to throw the inflamma- 
tion off. 

“As a result of the inflammation a diseased condition of 
the frontal, maxillary or sphenoidal parts is quite likely to 
occur. 


Responsible for Best Business Connections. 


(From the Chas. F. Butts Manufacturing Co., Manufacturers of 
Toilet Preparations, Willis, Texas.) 


Please give my subscription to your most valued paper 
a boost to cover the check enclosed. We cannot do with- 
out this paper, for it is responsible for some of our very best 
connections in a business way connected with our line of 
manufacture. 





REVENUE TAX MEASURE IS PASSED BY THE HOUSE 


Stamp Taxes on Perfumes and Toilet Goods Repealed—Al\so 3 Per Cent Manufacturer’s Tax on Toilet Soaps and 
Toilet Soap Powders—Relief for Soda Fountain Industry and Other Provisions—M. P. A. Submits New 
Brief on Tariff—Raw Soap Material Makers Protest—Protests Against Dye Embargo and New 
Dye Control Regulations 


WaAsHINGTON, August 20.—President Harding’s avowed 
purpose of having the revenue tax bill take precedence 
over the tariff measure in Congress seems to be making 
progress. The House tax bill, with many last minute 
changes, was passed today by almost a strict party vote, 
274 to 125. It will be sent to the Senate early next week. 
Chairman Penrose, of the Senate Finance Committee, says 
it will not be taken up by his committee before the latter 
part of the week, as there are some scheduled tariff hear- 
ings to be disposed of in first part of the week. The com- 
mittee, however, is expected to sidetrack the tariff ,and 
dispose of the tax measure with reasonable expedition and 
a report probably will be ready for the Senate when it 
reassembles late in September, if the proposed recess goes 
into effect next Wednesday. Necessary hearings will be 
held during the interval the Senate is not in session. It 
is believed the Senators appreciate President’ Harding’s 
views that the business men and others want to know 
what taxes they will have to pay. He believes that busi- 
ness men consider their tax payment obligations as being 
paramount to tariff requirements which are more easily 
adjusted. 

Some of the general 
low : 


provisions finally adopted fol- 


Repeal of the excess profits tax. 

Increase of the corporation income tax from 10 to 12% 
per cent, effective next Jan. 1. 

Repeal of the income surtax rates from 32 per cent to 
65 per cent, inclusive. 

Increase exemptions to heads of families, effective as 
of last Jan. 1, to $2,500 for incomes not in excess of $5,- 
000, and additional exemption for dependents to $400 from 
$200. 

Repeal of the tax on life, fire and marine insurance 
policies, and imposition of the corporation tax of 12% 
per cent on all such insurance companies, except fraternal, 
effective next Jan. 1. 

Repeal of the transportation taxes, effective next Jan. 1. 

The revenue tax bill, if passed as it goes from the 
House to the Senate, is expected to yield $3,000,000,000 a 
year until 1923, roughly estimated. It is expected to cut 
this year’s taxes $193,640,000. It is figured that, effective 
in 1923, $15,000,000 will be lost in luxury taxes, but that 
these items will afford compensation: 


Taxes on fruit juices, still drinks and fountain 
syrups and on carbonic acid gas 
Licensing the sellers of soft drinks 
Substitution of manufacturers’ taxes on toilet 
preparations and proprietary medicines for the 
existing stamp tax 
REVENUE. TAXATION AND TARIFF UP TO THE SENATE 


With the passage of the revenue tax bill today by the 
House in its present form, both tax and tariff now are up 
to the Senate. Some of the provisions of the tax bill, as 
it goes to the Senate, are as follows: 

Reduction of the tax on cereal beverages, includ- 
ing near beer, from 15 cents a gallon, as agreed upon 


a few days ago, to 4 cents a gallon to be paid by 
the manufacturer. 

Imposition of $10 flat license tax on all venders of 
soft drinks and “prohibition substitutes.” The two 
above levies are in addition to various taxes on fruit 
juices, syrups and other preparations used in making 
fountain drinks which were included in the bill to 


make up the loss in revenue through the repeal of 
the ice cream and soda water taxes. 

In lieu of the repealed 10 per cent luxury taxes on 
wearing apparel and other articles which have been 
paid by the consumer, levies of 5 per cent on manufac- 
turers of these products. 


Under the present law the consumer paid a tax on only 
the amount by which the sales were above a certain price. 
The committee, however, in placing the tax on the manu- 
facturers based it on the Canadian plan, by which the entire 
price of an article is to be taxed if it sells above a certain 
price. The manufacturer must pay the 5 per cent tax on 
the following articles if he sells them above the prices 
named : 


Carpets and rugs, including fibre, except imported, 
and American rugs made principally of wool, $350 
per yard; trunks, $30; valises, traveling bags, suitcases, 
hat boxes used by travelers and fitted toilet cases, 
$15; purses, pocketbooks, shopping and hand bags, $4; 
portable lighting fixtures, including lamps of all kinds 
and lamp shades, $10; umbrellas, parasols and sun- 
shades, $2.50; tans, $1; house or smoking coats or 
jackets and bath or lounging robes, $3. 

Other provisions of the bills are as follows: 

Repeal of the tax on fountain drinks and ice cream 
and the substitution of a flat tax of 5 cents a pound 
on carbonic acid gas, 2 cents a gallon on fruit juices 
for soft drinks, 3 cents a gallo" on still drinks, ex- 
clusive of mineral and table waters, and 10 cents a 
gallon on fountain syrups, to be paid direct by the 
manufacturer or maker, effective upon enactment 
of the bill. 


Repeal of the stamp taxes on perfumes, essences, 
extracts, toilet waters, cosmetics, petroleum jellies, 
hair oils, pomades, hair dressings, hair restoratives, 
hair dyes, teeth and mouth washes, dentifrices, 
tooth pastes, aromatic cachous, toilet powders 
(other than soap powders), or any similar sub- 
stances and proprietary medicines, effective on the 
enactment of the bill. 


Repeal of the 3 Per Cent Manufacturers’ Tax on 
Toilet Soaps and Toilet Soap Powders. 


Substitution of a manufacturers’ tax of two cents a 
gallon for the present 10 per cent on the sale price of 
unfermented juice beverages and carbonated waters or 
beverages or other soft drinks sold in containers, 
effective on the enactment of the bill. 

A reduction in the manufacturers’ tax on candy from 
5 to 3 per cent, the manufacturers’ taxes on furs from 
10 to 5 per cent, and on sporting goods from 10 to 5 
per cent, and the levy on art and art works from 10 to 
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5 per.cent, effective on the enactment. of the bill. 

Imposition of a manufacturers’ tax of three cents a 
gallon on certain classes of grape juice and two cents a 
gallon on. other classes, in lieu of the present tax of 
10 per cent on. the manufacturers’ selling prices, effec- 


tive on the enactment of the bill. 


There is no telling what is going to happen to the Ford- 
ney tariff bill in the Senate Finance Committee. Chairman 
Penrose, even before it gets before his committee, says 
that quite a number of changes are inevitable. More than 
500 persons and firms already have filed protests and re- 
quests for hearings on controverted provisions of the bill. 
It seems now very doubtful if the measure can be recast, 
pass through conference of the two houses and become a 
law before November, or possibly December. 


Opposition to 
the dye embargo is understood to be strong in the Senate. 
Other- 
wise the Senators are interested only as cases are presented 
conclusively to warrant changes in the Fordney bill. 


The American Valuation idea seems to be in favor. 


PERFUMERS’ CASE BEFORE SENATE COM MITTEE 


Henry. C. Wright, secretary of the tariff committee of 
the Manufacturing Perfumers’ Association, and W. i. 
Crounse, Washington counsel for the association, appeared 
before the Senate Finance Committee recently in connection 
with the tariff hearings. Mr. Crounse introduced Mr. Wright 
to the committee. Mr. Wright made a rather brief state- 
ment and filed the following brief: 


“In behalf of the Manufacturing Perfumers’ Associa- 
tion, we desire to present to your committee certain con- 
siderations, which we trust will be borne in mind in the 
review about to be made of the tariff bill as passed by the 
House. In a general way, the provisions of the House bill 
are satisfactory to our industry, but this statement should 
be understood to be predicated upon normal conditions both 
in this country and in those countries producing our raw 
materials and competitive finished products. We shall 
undertake to state briefly the effect upon our industry of the 
present demoralized condition of foreign exchange, and we 
would particularly request that in the consideration of any 
device that may be in contemplation for the purpose of 
offsetting the present depreciation in foreign currencies, 
your committee will bear in mind the practical effect upon 
the American perfumery industry. 


THE EMBARGO AND LICENSING PLAN 


“In expressing our unqualified approval of the action of 
the House in rejecting the embargo and licensing plan 
embodied in the bill as originally presented by the Ways and 
Means Committee, we desire to emphasize briefly the con- 
siderations which have caused our members to register an 
absolutely unanimous opinion with respect to this project. 

“Since this plan was first proposed several years ago, 
this association has given it careful consideration and has 
consistently opposed it. We haveatall times recognized the 
equity of granting the fullest possible protection to domes- 
tic manufacturers producing the materials which it has 
been proposed to subject to this plan, and we shall cheerfully 
accept any schedule of duties which in the wisdom of Con- 
gress is deemed necessary to protect American producers 
of our raw materials. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that it is absolutely essential, not only to the prosperity, but 
to the very existence of the American perfumery industry, 
that we should at all times have free access to any and 


every desired foreign source of supply of our .raw mate- 
rials. 

“The perfumery industry has been but recently established 
in the United States and has developed under the sharpest 
competitive conditions. Our chief rivals, the veteran manu- 
facturing perfumers in France, have always been able to 
draw their materials from any desired source, and it has 
been a characteristic feature of the paternalistic policy of 
the French Government to assist the perfumery industry 
of that country in every possible way, even under the most 
trying conditions of the recent war emergency. It will be 
seen, therefore, that any measure which would restrict us 
in our access to desired raw materials would be most dis- 
astrous and would impose a handicap under which it would 
be futile to struggle. 

“We would especially stress the fact of the insuperable 
difficulties in the way of determining the question of the 
relative quality of foreign and domestic perfume materials. 
While it may be possible to make such determination accord- 
ing to standardized tests in the case of dyestuffs, it is im- 
possible to do so with reference to materials employed in 
the production of perfumery. The salability of a product 
and its continued market may frequently depend upon an 
indefinable quality or attribute obtained by long experience 
in the use of certain materials which have been com- 
bined as the result of experimentation without reference to 
any specific rule or standard. 

“In this connection we would mention the articles em- 
braced in Paragraph 26 of the House bill upon which a duty 
of 35% ad valorem and 7 cents per pound is imposed, which 
were subject to the embargo and licensing provision in the 
original draft of the bill and which are of special importance 
to the perfume industry, as follows: 


“‘Benzaldehyde suitable for medicinal use; artificial 
musk, benzyl acetate, benzyl benzoate, coumarin diphenyl- 
oxide, methyl anthranilate, methyl salicylate, phenylace- 
taldehyde, phenylethylalcohol, and other synthetic odor- 
iferous or aromatic chemicals, including flavors, all of 
these products not marketable as perfumery, cosmetics, or 
toilet preparations, and not mixed, and not compounded 
and not containing alcohol; natural methyl salicylate or oil 
of wintergreen or oil of sweet birch; and natural cou- 
marin.’ 


“(See footnote.*) 


DUTIES ON PERFUME MATERIALS 
“The provisions of the House bill covering the raw ma- 


terials used in our industry are as follows: 


DUTIABLE MATERIALS 


“Par. 22. ‘Chemical elements and chemical and medicinal 
compounds, preparations, mixtures, and salts, distilled and 
essential oils, expressed and extracted oils, animal oils and 
greases, ethers and esters, flavoring and other extracts, 
and natural or synthetic fruit flavors, fruit esters, oils and 
essences, all the foregoing and their combinations when 
containing alcohol, and all articles consisting of vegetable 
or mineral objects immersed or placed in, or saturated with, 
alcohol, except perfumery and spirit varnishes and all al- 
coholic compounds not specially provided for, if containing 
20 per centum of alcohol or less, 20 cents per pound and 
25 per centum ad valorem, containing more than 20 per 
centum and not more than 50 per centum of alcohol, 40 

*As indicating the attitude of leading American manufacturers of 
materials on the subject the text was given of the announcement 0 
“Where We Stand,” by Morana, Inc., published in their insert in 


our July issuc, and the statement of the Antoine Chiris Co., pub- 
lished on page 183 of our July issue. 
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cents per pound and 25 per centum ad valorem; containing 
more than 50 per centum of alcohol, 80 cents per pound and 
25 per centum ad valorem,’ 

“Par. 54. ‘Oils, distilled or essential: Lemon and orange, 
20 per centum ad valorem, cloves, eucalyptus, peppermint, 
patchouli, sandalwood and all other essential and distilled 
oils not specially provided for, 25 per centum ad valorem; 
Provided, That no article mixed or compounded or con- 
taining alcohol shall be classified for duty under this para- 
graph.” 

“Par. 56. ‘Perfume materials; Anethol, citral, geraniol, 
heliotropin, ionone, rhodinol, safrol, terpineol, vanillin, 
and all natural and synthetic odoriferous or aromatic chem- 
icals, all the foregoing not mixed and not compounded, and 
not specially provided for, 35 per centum ad valorem; all 
mixtures or combinations containing essential or distilled 
oils, or natural or synthetic odoriferous or aromatic sub- 
stances, 40 cents per pound, and 40 per cenfum ad valorem: 
Provided, That materials not marketable as perfume ex- 
tracts or toilet preparations, and not containing more than 
10 per cent of alcohol shall be classified for duty under this 
paragraph; Provided further, That all the foregoing ma- 
terials containing more than 10 per cent of alcohol shall 
be classified for duty under Paragraph 57 as toilet. prepa- 
rations.’ 

“Par. 58. ‘Floral or flower waters containing no alcohol, 
not specially provided for, 20 per centum ad valorem; 
bay rum or bay water, whether distilled or compounded, 
40 cents per pound and 60 per centum ad valorem.’ 


FREE MATERIALS 


“Par. 1506. ‘Ambergris, castoreum, civet and musk, 
grained or in pods.’ 

“Par. 1566. ‘Enfleurage greases, floral essences and floral 
concretes: Provided, That no article mixed or compounded 
or containing alcohol shall be exempted from duty under 
this paragraph.’ 

“Par. 1625. ‘Oils, distilled or essential: Anise, bergamot, 
bitter almond, camphor, caraway, cassia, cinnamon, citron- 
ella, geranium, lavender, lemon-grass, lime, linaloe, neroli 
or orange flowers, origanum, palmarosa, pettigrain, rose or 
otto of roses, rosemary, spike lavender, thyme and ylang 
ylang: Provided, That np article mixed or compounded or 
containing alcohol shall be exempted from duty under this 
paragraph.’ 

“In our original recommendation to the Ways and Means 
Committee, we asked that the oils bois de rose and ca- 
nanga be specifically mentioned in Paragraph 1625 of the 
free list. We are advised by the experts of the United 
States Tariff Commission that bois de rose was omitted 
for the reason that it was considered to be identical with 
linaloe and that cananga was omitted on the ground that 
it was identical with ylang ylang. We are convinced ‘that 
there is such an essential difference between these ma- 
terials and those to which they are related by the Commis- 
sion that it would be a serious error if Congress should 
fail to specifically enumerate them. 

“We concede there is a scientific similarity between bois 
de rose and linaloe, but the difference from a practical 
commercial standpoint is such that a definite line might well 
be drawn by the official charged with the application of the 
law. Bois de rose is and has been for years definitely so 
known and is never confused commercially with linaloe, 
and under normal commercial conditions there is a differ- 
ence of from 50 to 100 per cent in price. Bois de rose is 
largely used in the manufacture of aromatic chemicals, such 


as linalool and linalyl acetate, for which purpose. linaloe is 
not suitable. 

“The relation between cananga and ylang ylang oils is 
scientifically very close, but commercially the difference is 
even greater than in the above-mentioned instance. Canan- 
ga oil is chiefly imported from Java and the general type 
of cananga is a much coarser product in the perfumery 
sense than ylang ylang. Ylang ylang is chiefly produced in 
the Reunion Islands and the Philippine Islands and is sold 
commercially under a name classified with relation to its 
source, as ylang ylang Bourbon and ylang ylang Manila. 
The relative values under normal conditions of cananga, 
ylang ylang Bourbon apd ylang ylang Manila are as $3 


to $10 to $25. 
DUTIES ON FINISHED PERFUME AND TOILET ARTICLES 


“The rates in the House bill on the finished products 
of our industry are set forth in Paragraph 57 as follows: 

“Par. 57. ‘Perfumery, including cologne and other toilet 
waters, articles of perfumery, whether in sachets or other- 
wise, and all preparations used in applications to be hair, 
mouth, teeth, or skin, such as cosmetics, dentifrices, tooth 
soaps, pastes, theatrical grease paints, pomades, powders, 
and other toilet preparations, all thé foregoing, if contain- 
ing alcohol, 60 per centum ad valorem.’ 


APPLICATION OF AMERICAN VALUATION PRINCIPLE 


“In expressing our general approval of the provisions of 
the House bill as applied to our raw materials and com- 
peting finished products, we desire to state that this ap- 
prroval is predicted upon the application of the rates of 
duty under practically normal conditions. In view of the 
possibility that the American valuation plan of the House 
bill may be amended before final passage of the measure, 
we desire to outline briefly certain considerations which ap- 
peal to us in this connection. We trust that the Commit- 
tee in its wisdom will bear in mind the conditions that 
prevail in our industry in any modification that may be 
made of the provision of the House bill relating to valua- 
tion basis. 

“As we read Section 402, the appraiser in assessing duty 
on imported merchandise must employ as a basis the price 
at which comparable and competitive products of the United 
States are freely sold or freely offered for sale in the usual 
wholesale quantities on the date of the exportation of the 
imported merchandise and must make every reasonable ef- 
fort to find comparable and competitive domestic products 
before he can resort to any other basis specified in this 
section. The practical effect of this provision will be to 
reduce the spread between the duties we shall have to pay 
upon our imported raw materials and the protective duties 
imposed by the bill upon competing foreign finished prod- 
ucts. The raw materials of the perfume industry manu- 
factured in the United States are almost uniformly higher 
in price than the same materials of foreign origin. For 
example, in the case of coumarin, the domestic article sells 
for a minimum of $4.50 per pound, while the same ma- 
terial of foreign origin can be laid down in New York, 
duty paid at from $2.00 to $2.50 per pound. It will be 
seen that the application of the American market value 


principle to importations of this material would very sub- 
stantially increase its cost to the domestic perfume manu- 
facturer. 

“In the case of importations of finished perfumes, how- 
ever, the application of the market value principle would 
work practically in the interest of the importer. The long 
experience of the French manufacturer, his unlimited 
sources of supply for materials, the peculiar vegue which 
imported perfumery products have enjoyed for many years, 
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have enabled the French manufacturer to command higher 
prices in the American market and in the leading markets 
of the world than the American producer of practically 
identical goods has been able to secure in the United 
States. As a result, the assessment of duty on imported 
perfumes on the American valuation basis would impose 
a rate substantially less than would be levied if the goods 
were duitable on the wholesale price in the American mar- 
ket of comparable imported articles, as would be the case 
if the appraiser were free to apply the second alternative 
method of ascertaining a duitable basis as provided in Sec- 
tion 402. In some cases it might be that the application of 
the American valuation principle would result in the as- 
sessment of a duty substanially less than would be levied 
if the basis were the foreign market price in usual whole- 
sale quantities in the country of origin on date of shipment, 
as under the present law. 

“We commend these suggestions to your careful consid- 
eration and trust that in any modification of Section 402 
they will be kept constantly in mind, 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“The American perfumery industry is materially interested 
in certain provisions of the House bill appearing in other 
schedules than that devoted to chemicals. We refer es- 
pecially to the duties on talc (paragraph 209) pig tin (para- 
graph 386) and bottles (paragraph 218). 


DUTY ON TALC 


“Paragraph 209 of the House bill imposes a duty of one- 
quarter of 1 cent per pound on unground tale and one-half 
of 1 cent per pound on talc ground, washed, powdered, or 
pulverized. Under the present law unground talc is free 
of duty and a rate of but 15 per centum ad valorem is as- 
sessed upon ground talc. Inasmuch as the average cost 
of ground talc at the mine is now practically $20.00 per 
ton, the proposed duty is equivalent to 50 per centum ad 
valorem, This we submit is an excessive rate and far out 
of line with the general average of the House bill, being 
two and one-half times the basket clause rate of 20 per 
centum ad valorem on unenumerated manufactured articles. 
Very large quantities of talcum powder are now sold at 
retail throughout the United States for 10 cents per pack- 
age, distribution being generally through the 5 and 10 
cent chain stores, which must maintain a hard and fast 
price limit. These goods are sold by the manufacturer 
upon an exceedingly narrow margin of profit approxi- 
mately one-quarter of a cent per package. If the producers 
of these goods are obliged to absorb an import tax of 
$10.00 per ton in place of $3.00, as under the present law, it 
will work a great hardship, as it will go far to eliminate 
the very small margin of profit now secured. 

“In this connection we would say we heartily approve of 
the substitution of a specific for an ad valorem rate of 
duty, but in our opinion it should not materially exceed 
the equivalent of the rate of the present law. 


DUTY ON PIG TIN 


“In veiw of the efforts made by certain interests to secure 
the imposition of duty of 10 cents per pound on pig tin, 
we beg to call your attention to the fact that the effect of 
levying such a rate would be substantially to increase the 
cost of the collapsible tubes, tin cans, bottle tops, etc., so 
largely used in our industry. In our opinion, the rate of 
2 cents per pound fixed by the House bill can be absorbed 
by the manufacturers of these articles and would not 
justify them in adding to the price charged us for these 
containers. 


DUTY ON BOTTLES 


“We wish to express our great satisfaction with the 
action of the Ways and Means Committee in correcting the 
inconsistency in the present law concerning the duty on 
bottles, which has permitted the importation of cut or dec- 
orated bottles when filled at lower rates than plain con- 
tainers. Paragraph 218 of the House bill provides that all 
containers and merchandise subject to an ad valorem rate 
of duty or a rate based in whole or in part on the value 
thereof shall pay duty at the rate applicable to their con- 
tents but not less than 40 per centum ad valorem. This 
will correct the condition that has arisen under the present 
law in which cut or decorated bottles containing perfumery 
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have been assessed for duty at 45 per centum ad valorem, 
while plain containers filled with similar goods have paid 
60 per centum ad valorem.” 


RAW SOAP MATERIAL MERCHANTS PROTEST 


The Bureau of Raw Materials for American Vegetable 
Oils and Fats Industries, composed of soap makers, paint 
and varnish makers, edible oil refiners, tanners oil proces- 
sers, and linoleum and oilcloth manufacturers, through its 
Washington office, has issued a statement on the Fordney 
tariff measure now under consideration by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. It is in part as follows: 

“While the attention of the country at large is centered 
on the American Valuation plan embodied in the Fordney 
measure, attention should be called to the fact that the 
American Valuation feature is not the only part of the bill 
which threatens important American industries with heavy 
loss and consequent injury to American labor with further 
ill effect upon the no longer patient American consumer. 

“The framers of the Fordney measure digressed from 
an old established principle in the making of tariffs, namely, 
free raw materials for American industries. Prohibitive 
duties have been proposed for the raw materials which 
enter into many of the basic essentials of every day life 
by which, strange to relate, no one can profit as these raw 
materials are non-competitive with any of the products of 
American agriculture or industry, 

“Cocoanut oil which is a component part of the familiar 
bar of laundry soap, an integral part of every household 
of the land, is taxed in the pending Fordney measure to the 
point of prohibition of further importations except for those 
supplies which originate in the Philippines. ‘Cleanliness 
is next to Godliness,’ but in writing the Fordney bill this age- 
old adage was forgotten and it is virtually proposed to put 
a tax on cleanliness. Soya bean oil, whale oil and animal 
tallow likewise used for soap making purposes bear a sim- 
ilar prohibitive tax burden. Soap for many years a by- 
word of cheapness, under such circumstances could no 
longer remain low in price as the cost of the raw materials 
of this basic essential to sanitation and health are virtually 
three-quarters of the total manufacturing cost even under 
present day conditions when the raw materials enter free 
of all duty. 

“The frank statement of facts is that American vege- 
table oils industries cannot manufacture their products 
without the combining of foreign oils with those produced 
in the United States, hence American manufacturers will 
be forced to pass these high duties on to the American con- 
sumer, and further, these industries will be limited to out 
domestic market in selling their goods. 

“American soap makers, who have by years of patient 
effort and through free access to the raw material markets 
of the world built up an important foreign trade which by 
aggressive effort they have been rapidly expanding, are 
now face to face with the possibility of losing the entire 
export trade which American ingenuity and the superior 
excellence of American labor has established. This is 
because many of the vegetable and animal oils which are 
imported into this country come from the colonies or 
dependencies of England and France, and therefore, per- 
force must enter duty free into these countries, and as for 
those which come from the Far East, Europe always re- 
members that its industries must have fre@ materials. 
With this advantage, if the Fordney Bill becomes a law 
in its present form, European industries will gleefully take 
possession of the markets which American Vegetable Oil 
Industries have established abroad unless. as a final mea- 
sure of desperation to hold their foreign trade our manu- 
facturers establish factories in Canada, England and France 
where with access to raw materials free of duty they can 
hold their own.” 


HOWARD ARGUES FOR AMERICAN VALUATIONS 


During the hearings before the Finance Committee of 
the Senate on the tariff bill, Henry Howard, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association of the United States, favored the American 


Valuation plan as set forth in the Fordney tariff bill. Mr. 
Howard said: 
“It is hardly necessary to remind you of the tremendous 


importance that a highly developed chemical industry bears 
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to the prosperity of any country. Its relative development 
is perhaps the best index of the progress of civilization in 
a country. Its high development is always accompanied 
by utilization of waste products and building up and crea- 
tion of new products and new industries that in many cases 
never existed before, all of which in the aggregate adds 
enormously to the wealth, prosperity and happiness of the 
people. But we must not forget that development of this 
sort is predicated on continued systematic research carried 
out at great expense by the most highly-trained experts ob- 
tainable, and this sort of work is only possible when the 
industry is in a prosperous condition, because it generally 
requires a number of years before any adequate cash re- 
turn is realized on the large sums spent in chemical re- 
search and development work. The importance of a large 
well-developed industry in acids, alkalis and coal tar dyes 
in any preparedness program is so familiar today at the 
end of the war that reiteration would be unnecessary.” 


MELLON WOULD TAX PERFUMERY MANUFACTURERS 


The Secretary of the Treasury appeared recently before 
the Ways and Means Committee on the question of tax 
revision. He suggested reductions in certain miscellaneous 
taxes, including perfumes, proprietary medicines, etc. In 
this connection he said: 

“The tax on perfumes, cosmetics and proprietary medi- 
cines (Section 907) also results in unnecessary irritation 
and is widely evaded. I suggest that this tax be imposed 
upon the producer or importer as are most of the sales or 
excise taxes now imposed by the Revenue Act of 1918. 
This could be done without any loss in revenue.” 


PROTESTS AGAINST THE LONGWCRTH DYE EMBARGO 


Morana, Inc., New York, has sent to Washington an- 
other protest against the passage of the Longworth dye 
embargo. 

Dodge & Olcott Co., New York, have sent the following 
telegram on the subject to Senator Boies Penrose: 


“We protest most urgently against the restoration of 
the Longworth embargo provisions in the tariff bill par- 
ticularly as applied to perfumery raw materials, such as 
Artificial Musk, Benzyl Acetate, Benzyl Benzoate, Couma- 
rine, Phenyl Ethyl Alcohol, Phenyl Acetic Aldehyde and the 
like. We are interested ourselves in the domestic manufac- 
ture of some of these materials, but we urge that there 
was no good reason for dragging them by the heels into 
the dye stuff paragraphs. The application of the restric- 
tions and inquisitorial regulations in paragraph 27 and sub- 
sections of the original House bill to the materials in- 
dicated would be nothing short of oppression. Whether or 
not such regulations may be necessary to the dye stuffs in- 
dustry they certainly are unwarranted in and thoroughly 
obnoxious to the perfumery raw material industry, and 
they unnecessarily and unreasonably restrict and hamper 
the American perfumer in his access to foreign raw ma- 
terials absolutely essential to him.” 


DYE LICENSING BEFORE SENATE COM MITTEE 


The Senate Finance Committee early this month held ex- 
tensive hearings both for those who favor and oppose the 
dye stuff licensing feature as originally proposed in the 
Fordney tariff bill now before the committee. The facts 
brought out were very similar to those which have been 
told before, not only to the Senate Finance Committee, but 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 

Daniel F. Walters. president of the Germantown Dye 
Works of Philadelphia, appeared before the committee and 
urged that the dyestuff embargo feature be included in the 
tariff bill. He said that the United States is now inde- 
pendent of all other countries as regards the production 
of dyestuffs and that the American colors are now 100 
per cent. The sulphur blacks manufactured in this coun- 
try are now as good as those manufactured by Germany 
before the war, 

B. T. Bush of New York, president of the Antoine Chiris 
Company, manufacturers of essential oils and aromatic 
chemicals, also urged the committee that an embargo be 
placed on the importation of foreign oils and chemicals. 
During the course of Mr. Bush’s testimony, Senator Sim- 
mons of North Carolina interjected some remarks in which 
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he stated that he favored full protection to the chemical 
industry of the United States, but that he is positively 
opposed to an embargo. 

Mr. Bush took issue with some of the former witnesses 
before the committee and stated that he is fully convinced 
that American chemical manufacturers. can produce equally 
as good chemicals as those produced abroad. He told the 
committee that his firm has been manufacturing on a semi- 
commercial scale artificial musk, and that he is producing 
about 50 pounds per month. If he is allowed sufficient pro- 
tection he told the committee that he intends to put more 
money into the manufacture of this product. 


Mr. Bush admitted that the license plan could be dis- 
pensed with if adequate tariff protection were given. 


S. Iserman, of Van Dyk & Co., New York, expressed a 
similar opinion, and promised to suggest suitable rates of 
duty based on American valuations. 

The Longworth Bill calling for the continuation of the 
present dye licensing plan until November 27 has been 
passed by the House by a vote of 186 to 91. There is 
nothing in the bill excepting the provision for the continu- 
ance of the present system. 


RULES FOR DYE AND CHEMICAL CONTROL 


Regulations covering certain definitions and procedure 
under the Dye and Chemical Control Act of May 27, 1921, 
have been issued by the Treasury Department to Collector 
of Customs. They are in part as follows: 


1. The terms “synthetic organic chemical and synthetic 
organic drug,” used in said Section 50l-a are interpreted to 
apply to any substance which is known commercially as a 
chemical or drug which contains carbon in chemical com- 
bination with other elements (excepting cyanides, cyana- 
mides, carbides, carbonates and bicarbonates of metals or in- 
organic radicals) and which has been produced by any 
chemical process other than that necessary to extract, 
isolate or purify the substance from a natural source or to 
effect its separation from a more complex natural com- 
pound by hydrolysis or to form a salt. 


2. Products obtained by fermentation, if such fermenta- 
tion is carried on under controlled conditions, are consid- 
ered to be synthetic organic chemicals. Distillation which 
simply separates a substance already formed from other 
substances does not make the product of such simple dis- 
tillation a synthetic chemical or drug, but if the substance is 
subject to destructive distillation the products of such de- 
structive distillation are considered to be synthetic organic 
chemicals or drugs. 


3. A list of such chemicals and drugs as have been ruled 
upon as falling within or without the class of synthetic 
chemicals or drugs will be prepared by the Department, 
but any substance not in this list will be acted upon by 
chemists of the different ports in accordance with the 
definitions under paragraphs one and two. If in doubt in 
any case in regard to where the particular chemical should 


fall the collector will notify the Department before com- 
ing to a decision. 


_4. In those cases where a particular substance may be 
either a natural or synthetic product it should be assumed 
that the substance is a synthetic product if it is known 
that the product produced is of a substantial commercial 


quantity. In cases of doubt the question will be referred 
to the Department. 


5. In the event of an importation of a dye, an organic 
chemical or an organic drug which is known to be produced 
in substantial commercial quantities both synthetically and 
otherwise (the words “synthetically” and “organic” being 
used in the sense as defined in paragraphs 1 and 2 of these 
regulations, an affidavit of the manufacturer stating clear- 
ly the process of manufacture of the product may be sub- 
mitted with the invoice by the importer. 


6. It is held that compounds or mixtures in part of coal 
tar origin are included in the term “mixtures and com- 
pounds of such coal tar products” as it occurs in the Act, 
and that it was not the intent of the Act to limit the term 
to mixtures and compounds wholly of coal tar: origin. 

When a product has sufficient coal tar product mixed 
or combined with it to materially change its identity or 
character it shall be considered a “mixture or compound 
of such coal tar product” within the meaning of the Act. 





VOLSTEAD BILL DEADLOCKED; NEW ALCOHOL RULES 


WasHINGTON, August 20.—The Volstead anti-beer bill, 
which tells physicians they may not use their own discretion 
in prescribing remedies for their patients and which seeks 
to further ensnarl manufacturers and other business men 
in the red tape of prohibition enforcement has gone through 
some legislative gymnastics in the last few days. When it 
was up in the House, pursuant to a special rule, passed by 
the Rules Committee, whereby it displaced the farmers’ 
relief bill, Volstead offered an amendment which would 
prohibit the search of homes by prohibition agents and 
permit everybody to run their home brew stills, provided 
they did not sell the product. This would have nullified 
much of the original Volstead law, so next day Volstead 
qualified it by inserting the words “with reasonable cause.” 
The bill at this writing is deadlocked, but it may pass, 
although the reaction against bone dry prohibition is en- 
couraging some of the Congressmen to desert the Anti- 
Saloon League standard. 


In the debate in the Senate on the bill the flavoring extract 
end was considered and Senator Brandegee, of Connecticut, 
presented the following protest : 

Boston, Mass., July 7, 1921. 
We strongly protest House bill 7294, supplement to 
national prohibition law, containing the following 
amendment : 


“If the commission shall find that any article enumer- 
ated in sub-divisions, B, C, D, or E of section 4 of title 
2 of the national prohibition act is being purchased for 
use as a beverage, or for intoxicating-beverage pur- 
poses, he may require a change of formula of such 
article or cancel the permit for the manufacture of such 
article, unless it is made clearly to appear to the com- 
missioner that such use can only occur in rare or ex- 
ceptional instances; but such action ofthe commis- 
sioner may, by appropriate proceedings in a court of 
equity, be reviewed as provided for in section 5, title 2, 
of the national prohibition act.” 

As manufacturers of flavoring extracts and fruit 
sirups for soda fountains it is absolutely necessary to 
use non-beverage alcohol in flavoring extracts and less 
than half of 1 per cent in fruit sirups to cut natural oil 
in fruit. Have no objection to national prohibition law, 
but this amendment if passed would disastrously affect 
our business. Urge you to examine bill carefully and 
vote against amendment. 

Locan JoHNSON (LrTp.). 


CHANGE IN POLICY AS TO ALCOHOL PERMITS 


Federal Prohibition Commissioner R. A. Haynes has an- 
nounced a change of policy regarding violations by per- 
mit holders in the following instructions addressed to 
Federal Prohibition Directors and others concerned: 

“Experience has shown it to be necessary to inaugurate 
a different policy of dealing with violations by persons 
to whom permits are issued under the National Prohibition 
Act. A change of policy appears especially necessary with 
respect to persons to whom permits to manufacture cereal or 
dealcoholized beverages are granted. In the past leniency 
was perhaps justified, while persons affected by the Act 
were becoming accustomed to the great changes thereby 
made. However, the Act has now been in effect for a 
sufficient time to afford every one a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with its provisions and to 
enable all those to whom permits have been issued to famil- 
iarize themselves with the regulations Violations of the 
law or regulations or of the terms of permits committed, 
after the date of this announcement, by persons to whom 
permits of any kind are or have been issued, will hereafter 
— condoned, and guilty persons will be severely dealt 
with.” 

Section 6 of Title II of the Act provides: 

“No permit shall be issued to any person who within one 
year prior to the application therefor or issuance thereof 
shall have violated the terms of any permit issued under 
this Title or any law of the United States or of any State 
regulating traffic in liquor.” 

This provision will prevent violators of law from carry- 
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ing on business for a period of one year. Section 25 pro- 
vides in effect that liquor, or property designed for the 
manufacture of liquor, intended for use in violating the Act 
or which has been so used, shall be subject to forfeiture. If 
liability to forfeiture of Brewery premises or other property 
is thereby incurred, any compromise of such liability will 
be upon a much less lenient basis than that upon which 
previous cases have been settled. Section 35 makes illegal 
manufacturers and retailers subject to double taxes and 
imposes a penalty of $1,000 upon illegal manufacturers and 
a penalty of $500 upon illegal retailers. Beer containing one- 
half of one per cent or more of alcohol by volume is sub- 
ject by section 608 of the Revenue Act of 1918, approved 
February 24, 1919, to a tax of $6.00 per barrel. This is 
doubled by Section 35 aforesaid. This civil liability is 
compromisable but any compromise in any case involving 
the illegal manufacture of beer or any other liquor by a 
permit holder hereafter will be on such a basis as will 
bear most heavily upon the violator of the law. There are 
other liabilities which may be invoked but which it is not 
necessary to mention in detail. 

There will be no further warning, but the law will be 
enforced with all the vigor apparently necessary to accom- 
plish the object of insuring observance of the law. Excuses 


to the effect that violations are due to unauthorized acts of 
employees or other agents will not be accepted. 


RELEASES ALCOLHOL FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


The regulations relative to the use of alcohol withdrawn 
free from tax by associated or affiliated scientific universi- 
ties have been amended by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue as follows: 


“Where a number of institutions, such as scientific uni- 
versities, colleges of learning, laboratories engaged in scien- 
tific research, hospitals, or sanatoriums, within the same 
Internal Revenue collection district, are entitled to with- 
draw alcohol tax-free, and are affiliated or associated to- 
gether for educational or scientific purposes, any one of 
such institutions may use alcohol withdrawn under its per- 
mit free of tax in compounding alcoholic medicinal prepa- 
rations unfit for beverage use to be furnished to the other 
associated or affiliated institutions without profit. In no 
case, however, may medicinal compounds be manufactured 
for this purpose until application has been made to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and his permission ob- 
tained to do so. 

“No preparation so made and furnished may be used in 
any manner by the institution to which it is furnished except 
as provided in the first paragraph of this article. 

“In addition to the regular monthly report on Form 1451, 
the institution withdrawing the alcohol for the purposes 
indicated herein shall submit to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue each month a statement showing the products pre- 
pared, and the quantity of such products distributed to 
each associated institution.” 


LOSS OF ALCOHOL IN TRANSIT FOR EXPORT 


Under T. D. 3152, application for the allowance of a loss 
sustained subsequent to October 28, 1919, by any package 
of alcohol in transit for export, not exceeding one per cent 
of the contents of such package, is not required, provided 
there are no circumstances indicating that the alcohol, or 
any part thereof, was used or was unlawfully removed. In 
such cases the Collector will take credit as “Exported and 
Accounted For,” in his bonded alcohol account, Form 1487, 
for the quantity of alcohol actually exported. Losses in 
transit not exceeding one per cent, as above stated, from 
any one package, as shown by the Customs Gauger’s re- 
ports, will be entered separately in Form 1487 as “Losses 
Allowed in Transit for Export.” 

In a case where any package out of a shipment for export 
has sustained a loss in transit, on account of which a claim, 
executed in accordance with T. D. 3152, should be filed, 
such claim should be transmitted with Forms 171 and 174. 
The item covering such shipment should continue to be 
carried in the bonded alcohol account, Form 1487, as-“Ex- 
ported and Unaccounted For” until the Collector has been 
authorized by the Commissioner to credit his account. 





HOW ONE FIRM DECIDED TO GET BUSINESS AND GETS IT 


To the Editor of THe AMERICAN PERFUMER AND ESSENTIAL 


Om Review: 

Sir:—I wonder if you dislike to receive letters from 
your subscribers, advertisers and friends in which they 
tell you how good you are? Knowing your innate 
modesty, it perhaps irks you to have someone west of 
New York tell you right to your face that you are “all 
to the mustard,” or, more politely stated, one of the 
best; but you are, and more power to you. 

It has been my pleasure to see THE AMERICAN PER- 
FUMER grow from its swaddling clothes into the giant 
of today, and I am not insensible to the fact that the 
growth was due to the vitamines, proteins and phos- 
phates of your energy, foresight and ability. I read a 
great many trade papers, and one thing | have noticed 
particularly in connection with your publication—that 
during the present depression there has been no notice- 
able falling off of your advertising. This in itself is an 
evidence of a good paper, but more than that—it is an 
evidence of the confidence the advertiser has in you. 
And this brings me to the point. 

First, I believe that trade papers should contain not 
only formal articles and news notes and advertising, but 
an interchange of experience and knowledge from the 
business interests that make that trade paper possible. 
Everyone has experienced bad business since December 
first, as compared with the previous two or three years. 
Some, perhaps, have fared worse than others. We all 
knew that it had to come, and yet when it came, few 
were ready for it from a business viewpoint. Perhaps 
financially they were in good shape, but they had not 
prepared themselves mentally to meet the situation. 

We cannot tell how long this condition is going to 
last, but there are altogether too many who are sitting 
back and waiting for the good times of our abnormal 
prosperity to return. . Let me digress.a moment and ask 
you to read copy of a circular letter we are mailing to 


our trade. 

To continue—we often hear the remark of manufac- 
turers, jobbers, etc., to the effect that they are only 
operating one-third of normal and that they are losing 
money. What is normal? Certainly not the past two 
or three years, and yet here is the peculiar phase of it: 
These people who make these statements are not making 
a determined effort to improve their condition. ; 

Last January I was present at a meeting of machine 
manufacturers. There were 38 of them, all represent- 
ing different lines of business. The composite opinion 
of all might be expressed to the effect that they did not 
see how they could lower their prices and that they did 
not think it would pay them to make any determined 
effort or spend any money in advertising or sales energy. 
There was one exception to the lot and that was “yours 
truly.” I told them frankly that this year would see 
the most vigorous and strenuous selling and advertising 
campaign in the history of our business and that prices 
would be cut until it hurt. We have gone through with 
it. 

Believe me, it has taken nerve and work and en- 
thusiasm and an honest belief in the integrity and 
soundness of the business of this country. When March 
and April and May rolled around and our effort did 
not seem to be bringing results, and when we had cut 
and again cut our factory force and finally went to half 
time, it looked as though our money and efforts were 
being wasted. But they were not, and this is proof of 
the pudding. During all those months we were doing 
business—not war-time business, but good substantial 
business, and in June it began to increase, and during 
July and so far in August it is still increasing. This is 


in the face of the fact that these are months that are 
usually very slow with us. 

Today we are running full time. We haven’t put 
all our old men back to work as yet, but we expect to 
have them by September first. It has been hard work, 
but it is great. There are plenty of people who will 
buy if they know that prices are right, and if they are 
worked as we used to work on them in the good old 
days before fevered prosperity. All they need is to 
have their confidence restored as to the honesty of 
business and to receive a liberal injection of enthusiasm. 

You know, we have been going to conventions and 
meetings, and when we leave home we are rather hide- 
bound and over-conservative, with a single-track mind, 
but after a two- or three-day meeting with our fellows, 
we go home full of pep and ginger, looking at things 
in a broader, bigger and a better way. We tackle our 
problems with a better understanding and consequently 
with greater success. We cannot all go to conventions, 
but is it not possible to get frank expressions from 
others as to their experience during these depressing 
times? We do not want to read pessimistic letters, but 
rather honest facts that are optimistic, and there are 
plenty of them. If I go on the road I hear them— 
then why not read a few of them in your paper each 
issue ? 

Will be at the Chemical Show in September with an 
exhibit and hope to have the pleasure of seeing you at 
that time. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

E. E. Frncu, Gen. Mgr. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 
Cincinnati, O., Aug. 15, 1921 


The circular letter mailed to the trade by the company 


follows: 


Gentlemen :—Your business is slow—so is your com- 


petitor’s—so is ours. No one is immune. 

Everyone is out hustling, fighting and digging for 
business. Prices must be cut. Profits are small. 
Therefore, production costs must be reduced. 

We are told that one way to bring back prosperity 
and better times is close co-operation. We want to co- 
operate with you. We have been able to show hun- 
dreds of concerns how to cut their cost of production. 

You are not busy, we are not rushed, and this is the 
time to get together and talk it over. Plan now for 
the future. Of course, you hate now to think about 
spending money. When you are sick you hate to think 
of going to the doctor, but you do, because you know 
there are better days ahead. 

Our engineers will be glad to visit you and talk it 
over, even though you do not place an order at once. 
Of course, you understand we do not want to deliver 
lectures for the benefit of posterity. 

The country has not and will not go to the bow 
wows. Prosperity is coming back and it is going to 
come back a whole lot sooner to the fellow who gets 
ready for it—yes, that goes out and meets it. 

While my memory is not very clear, I think it was 
“Mr. Dooley” who once said something to the effect: 

“Opporchunity comes but once in a lifetime. To some 
men it sneaks up and whishpers, but so low they don’t 
hear it—and to others it stops on their dure step, an’ 
if they don’t greet it with open arms it passes by—but 
to others it comes in th’ middle of th’ night and ham- 
mers on th’ dure an’ breaks in an’ goes upstairs and 
yanks him out of bed and gives him a rap on th’ 
head. But every man has his opporchunity.” 


WE ARE HAMMERING ON YOUR DOOR. 
Tue Kart KiererR MACHINE Co. 


“A Wonderful Periodical” 


i 
(From Elmer E. Wade, Wade Extract Co., East Orange, N. J.) 


Thanks for your many kind favors and assure you of 


our interest in that wonderful periodical THe AMERICAN 
PERFUMER AND ESSENTIAL Or ReEvIEw. 
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AMERICAN ESSENTIAL OILS* 


By G. A. RUSSELL, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


From remotest times the various peoples of the world 
have used flavoring materials to improve or modify the 
taste of their foods and drinks, These flavoring materials 
have been derived mostly from plants which were used 
in the fresh condition, or, when desired for future con- 
sumption, were dried and stored. With increasing 
knowledge it was discovered that the flavoring constituents, 
such as essential oils, resins, gum-resins, etc., could be 
separated from the plants and thus be kept in more con- 
centrated form; and with improvements in technology these 
have been obtained in a more and more pure condition 
until at the present time they are prepared in comparative 
excellence. However, much yet remains to be done in the 
way of methods, and a profitable field for research is here 
open to the investigator, 

That the gustatory taste of the people of today does 
not differ materially from that of the people of antiquity 
is evidenced by the enormous trade that has developed in 
the production of flavoring extracts. Improvements in the 
old flavors, and production of new and delightful flavors 
have so broadened the field that it touches most of the 
things that one eats or drinks. 

The whole world contributes to the raw materials which 
are employed in the manufacture of flavoring extracts, but 
to review them even briefly would require more time than 
would here be profitable, and if published would make a 
book of considerable size. Likewise an exhaustive review 
of all the essential oils which are produced in the United 
States alone would consume too much of the time of this 
convention. Therefore I shall endeavor to confine my re- 
marks to such oils as are produced here and consumed in 
relatively large quantities, and to those which are exten- 
sively used but which are not produced here in any quan- 
tity yet which could possibly be produced at an economic 
advantage. 

In the census of 1914, 107 establishments reported as 
being producers of essential oils; in 1919 the number re- 
porting had dropped to 78, but the selling value at the 
factory in that year for natural essential oils was ap- 
proximately $4,400,000, whereas in 1914 the value was 
only slightly over $1,250,000. These figures are by no 
means conclusive yet they indicate the growth in the 
business of producing essential oils, quantities of which 
find their way into the homes through the factories of the 
flavoring extract manufacturer. 

Of the quantity of essential oils produced in the United 
States, as reported in 1919, approximately only 716,000 
pounds, with a factory value of $1,800,000, were obtained 
from domestic raw materials, the remainder coming from 
imported raw materials. From the domestic raw materials 
716,212 pounds of oils were distilled, of which 697,086 
pounds, or 96 per cent, may be classified as of interest to 
the flavoring extract manufacturer. This classification in- 
cludes oils of peppermint, spearmint, - black birch, winter- 
green, sassafras, bitter almonds, apricot kernel, peach 
kernel, lemon, and orange. Peppermint oil occupies the 
most prominent place in the list, from point of production, 
with orange oil ranking lowest. 

The production of peppermint oil in the United States 
can be placed in the class of minor agricultural industries, 


*Read at the 12th annual convention, Flavoring Extract Manu- 
facturers Association, St. Louis, July 15, 1921. 


where it occupies a firm position. Its cultivation, no doubt 
begun on a small scale early in the history of this country, 
did not attain a commercial status until after the war of 
the Revolution. The cultivation of this mint appears to 
have been started in Connecticut, from whence it spread 
to Wayne County, New York, where in 1816 there was a 
considerable acreage planted, thence to northern Ohio and 
Indiana. In 1835 an industry of considerable magnitude 
was begun at Pigeon Prairie, Michigan. Today we find 
peppermint cultivated as one of the regular crops on the 
muck soils of northern Indiana and southern Michigan, 
where the bulk of the American crop is produced. Wayne 
County in New York State still produces some mint oil 
which is rated the best of all American produced pepper- 
mint. Within recent years the far northwestern States 
of Washington and Oregon have been producing pepper- 
mint oil and have so increased the number of growers and 
the acreage cultivated that an association has been organ- 
ized which, I am informed, will have committees to carry 
on investigations into the agriculture, technology, and 
marketing connected with the production of high grade 
peppermint oil. 

In view of the splendid results obtained in the cultivation 
of peppermint in the United States and of the widespread 
locat.ons of suitable soils which could be utilized in its 
culture, it is somewhat surprising that in 1920 we imported 
148,227 pounds of this oil. This quantity could readily 
be produced in our own country and the consumer would, 
in general, secure a better oil, for with small exception 
the bulk of the peppermint oil imported, when judged from 
the flavoring extract standpoint, is of inferior quality. 

Spearmint oil came into vogue with the advent of a 
popular confection with which we are all familiar. The 
oil is produced from the plant known botanically as Mentha 
viridis, and in the same manner as peppermint oil, namely, 
by steam distillation. The area under cultivation in the 
United States is limited and approximates one-fifth of 
that planted to peppermint. The outlet for spearmint oil 
is restricted. It does not lend itself to diversified flavoring 
as readily as does peppermint and its use is therefore con- 
fined, at least at present, within certain limits. 

Where one distilling outfit is employed to distil both 
peppermint and spearmint, considerable difficulty is ex- 
perienced in preventing contamination of one oil with the 
other. A trace of spearmint oil in peppermint oil will 
destroy the value of the latter. The converse, however, 
is not true. Spearmint herb ripens earlier in the season 
than peppermint and therefore is the first to be distilled. 
If the grower does not effectively clean his distilling ap- 
paratus, which requires time and money, his subsequent 
distillations of peppermint will yield a contaminated oil. 
Owing to these two difficulties—restricted market and 
troublesome distillation—the small grower has been re- 
luctant in attempting spearmint as a crop, with the result 
that its culture and distillation has fallen into the hands 
of large operators who have means and facilities for 
handling the crop on a large scale. 

The oils of black birch, wintergreen, and sassafras are 
obtained from trees and plants which are indigenous to 
the United States and which are found growing wild. 
Black birch oil is distilled from the bark of the tree 
Betula lenta, wintergreen from a small creeping plant, 
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Gaultheria procumbens, and sassafras principally from the 
root bark of the sassafras tree, Sassafras officinale. All 
these oils have been distilled in the United States for 
several generations past. 

In distilling black birch two distinct methods are em- 
ployed, depending upon the section of the country in which 
the oil is produced. In the New England and adjacent 
States the limbs of large trees and the entire young trees 
or saplings are cut into small pieces and distilled. The 
cut material is packed into a wooden vat fitted with a 
false bottom and a steam tight cover. A suitable connec- 
tion is made between this vat and the condenser. After 
packing the vat full of the cut birch wood the distillate 
water from a previous distillation is added. This water is 
then heated by means of closed steam coils until the entire 
mass begins to steam. The heat is then cut off and the 
hot mass allowed to macerate for several hours. Macera- 


tion is necessary for the production of oil since it is a 
product of the decomposition of the glucoside gaultherine. 


OH 
COOCH; 
Gaultherine + Water = Methyl salicylate + grape sugar 

After sufficient time has elapsed heat is again admitted to 
the steam coils and distillation begun, which is carried on 
for several hours. The oil secured is separated from the 
water and filtered, and if darkened by contact with iron 
it is treated with tartaric acid which removes the color, 
and it is then ready for the market. The distillate water. 
which contains considerable oil in solution, is returned to 2 
subsequent charge of cut birch wood. 


CuH,O, + H,O = C,H, + C.H,.0, 


The oil, which exists in the plant as gaultherine, is 
found only in the bark, hence by this method of distillation 
much inert material in handled in the wood. Economically, 
however, this method is the best known, for to date no 
machine has been found that will satisfactorily and cheaply 
peel the bark from the uneven sized saplings and brush. 
The spent wood is used for fuel under the boilers of the 
factory. 

In the southern producing districts the bark is peeled 
from the trunk and larger branches by hand, shredded or 
cut by means of toothed rollers, then macerated and dis- 
tilled. Young trunks and branches are sometimes used, 
especially the smaller ones from which it is difficult to peel 
the bark. The stills are often old copper whiskey stills 
enclosed in brick work with the head projecting. A direct 
fire is used to heat the water in the still and the steam 
passing through the finely divided bark vaporizes the oil 
and carries it over into the condenser. Sometimes wooden 
vats or barrels, provided with perforated copper bottoms, 
are fitted over cast iron kettles which are filled with water 
for distillation. Direct fire is employed in heating the 
water and distillation is effected as described above. 

The yield of black birch oil varies from 3 to 5 pounds 
per ton of raw material. 

The federal government is frequently condemning parcels 
of adulterated birch and wintergreen oils. It is therefore 
to the consumers’ advantage to deal only with reliable pro- 
ducers and brokers whose product can be guaranteed. 

The oil of wintergreen has been produced in the United 
States since 1863. The entire aerial part of the winter- 
green plant provides the raw material. The method of 
obtaining this oil is practically the same as that used in 
distilling birch in the South, namely, maceration followed 
by the so-called water distillation. The yield of oil per 
ton of leaves averages approximately 12 pounds. 
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The true oil of wintergreen differs from the oil of black 
birch in being slightly optically active, it having an angle 
of rotation when freshly distilled of —25’ in a 100 mm. 
tube. This property, however, disappears after the oil is 
distilled some time so that authentic chemical methods are 
lacking for distinguishing winergreen oil from birch oil. 
Added synthetic methyl salicylate to either of these oils 
can be detected, and this fact accounts for the seizures 
being made by officials enforcing the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act. Consumers of wintergreen and birch oils must rely 
upon the integrity of the producer and broker and upon 
their own trained olfactory and gustatory nerves to assure 
them that they are receiving what they purchase. 


Sassafras oil, along with that of birch and wintergreen, 
was among the first oils to be distilled in this country. At 
one time a relatively large business was conducted in the 
manufacture and sale of sassafras, but with the finding 
of safrol in camphor oil, this business gradually decreased 
until today only a few thousand pounds of the oil are 
produced. Nevertheless it occupies an important place in 
the trade, and apparently we can not well do without it. 

Sassafras oil is distilled mainly in the States of Ten- 
nessee and Virginia, and in a more or less crude manner, 
especially by the small distiller. The stills are usually 
composed of a square tank built of wooden planks and 
fitted with steam tight doors for charging and unloading. 
The wood, which is split or sawed into small pieces, or 
the bark, which is often peeled off, is packed into the 
tank and distilled with steam over a long period, sometimes 
as long as 48 hours. The distillate of oil and water is 
usually condensed in a copper worm and after separating 
the water is allowed to run off. The spent wood is used 
for fuel. 

The root bark yields from 514 to 9 per cent of oil, 
whereas the root wood yields less than 1 per cent. Arti- 
ficial sassafras oil is merely a mixture of certain fractions 
of camphor oil and is difficult to detect when mixed with 
the true sassafras oil. 


The oils of bitter almond, apricot and peach kernels, as 
well as those of lemon and orange, are obtained in this 
country as so-called by-products. Essential oils from the 
former three are obtained from the press cake after the 
fixed oil has been removed, while the latter two oils are 
obtained from waste fruits. 

The method of producing oils from almond, apricot and 
peach kernels is relatively simple. The oil does not exist 
in the kernels as such but results from hydrolysis of the 
glucoside amygdalin under the influence of the naturally 
existing ferment emulsion or by boiling with dilute acids. 
C»H2,NO;, + 2H,O = C,H.O + 2C.H,.0, + HCN 
Amygdalin + water = Benzaldehyde -+ Dextrose + Hydro- 

cyanic acid 
After the fixed oil has been removed from the kernels the 
latter are soaked in water for some time and then dis- 
tilled with steam. Various modifications of technique are 
employed to prevent frothing due to large quantities of 
albuminoids present in the kernels. The hydrocyanic acid 
secured in the essential oil is usually almost or quite com- 
pletely removed before the oil is marketed. 

The processes as practiced abroad for securing oils of 
lemon and orange are familiar to all of you. Just what 
process is employed in this country has not yet been 
made public. 

Lemon oil is being produced in California in considerable 
quantities and a very few hundred pounds of orange oil 
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have been reported from the same State. Since both these 
oils enter very largely into flavoring extracts their domes- 
tic production should be encouraged in every possible way. 
Approximately $1,000,000 worth of each oil was imported 
in 1920, hence a 
possible. 

In this connection I desire to bring to your attention 
some work done in Florida on _ the 
production of sweet orange oil from cull oranges. In 1916 
the Office of Drug, Poisonous, and Oil Plant Investiga- 
tions, of the Plant Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, demonstrated that a small 
profit could be the circumstances existing 
then, by extracting the oil from cull oranges. A quantity of 
oil secured at that time was sold to the dealers in essen- 
tial oils and met with favorable comment. 
this brief of the 


local industry of some magnitude appears 


experimental 


Bureau of 


made, under 


In concluding review production of 
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American essential oils, I take the opportunity of bring- 
ing to the attention of this association some of the lines 
of work on essential oils in the office with which I am 
connected. Briefly, these are the fostering of production 
of American oils, the introduction under cultivation of 
new and promising oil-bearing plants, the conducting of 
researches into the composition of new as well as old and 
well-known oils whose composition is in doubt or which 
have been influenced by cultural or climatic factors, or 
both, and the improving of the technology of the pro- 
duction of these oils. These, I think, are purely govern- 
mental functions and represent broadly what we are trying 
to do in the field of We appreciate sug- 
gestions and will welcome any that this association cares 
to advance. In fact, we look forward to a closer co- 
operation with the flavoring extract manufacturers in the 
future than has existed in the past. 


essential oils. 


AUGUST REPORT ON GRASSE FLORAL PRODUCTS 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Orange. 


Since we made our last report some transactions have 
been effected in products derived from the orange tree, 

The water from orange with a 
as this product is indispensable in the 
As the stocks are 
the market price will not decline before the next 


made blossoms meets 


ready sale, 
pharmacy and confectionery businesses. 
very low, 


very 


harvest. 

As the market prices of the concrete perfumes and orange 
pomades have fallen off a little, consumers have bought in 
seme smali quantities to replenish their stock, 

The Neroli, alone, is not in a very great demand, but as 
the 1921 crop was an insignificant one, the present stocks 
will certainly be exhausted by next May, in view of the 
fact that certain perfumers cannot replace to advantage 
the pure products for certain perfumes that are very much 
in vogue, 

Roses. 


The price of all rose products (so useful in perfumery) 
has declined. The consumers are willingly going back to 
the use of these articles, which had been atandoned of re- 
cent years on account of the very high prices. The stocks 
now on hand are rather important, but not much of a de- 
cline is to be expected. 


Jasmin. 


We are witnessing this year a very heavy decline. 
withstanding the fact that the price last year reached 25 
francs per kilogram, for the flowers, it has been possible 


Not- 


this year to get them at the price of seven francs. There 
is going to be a very appreciable decline in all products 
derived from the jasmine. The crop is said to be a normal 
one, and the products will prove to be excellent, for we 
have had no rain for several months, and if the present 
temperature continues, the products will be excellent—the 
pomades in particular. 


Lavender and Aspic. 


The continued poor salé has brought about a further de- 
cline since our last report. Many of the distillers who 
still have on hand their products from the 1920 harvest 
will not do any distilling this year, as the gatherers of the 
plants are demanding very high prices, which bear no 
logical relation to the present market conditions. 

The great drought which has prevailed for several 
months has dried up a good part of the plants that are 
still standing, and as a result, the quantity distilled in 
1921 will not be very abundant. 

On account of the important stocks which remain over 
from last year, and which are now selling for one-half of 
the cost price, prices will be maintained, but this is con- 


tingent upon the supposition that there is not going to be 
a very strong resumption of business along toward the end 
of the present year or during the first six months of 1922, 

The present market prices are interesting for the foreign 
markets, as by reason of the exchange situation the market 
prices now afford to the consumers very interesting op- 
portunities at bottom figures which are assuredly not likely 
to become any more favorable later on. 


Rosemary and Thyme. 


There has been no change in these two essences since our 
last report. Nothing has been distiled this year in France. 
The cost of labor is always very high, as the agricultural 
laborers can still get important wages from the growers 
of food products. 

The Spanish essences continue to decline from day to 
day, and the French distillers as a result are but little 
encouraged to distil the French materials. 


Geranium African. 


Although the last distillation was not an important one, 
market prices have again fallen off. The weak demand is 
the only reason for this decline, as the stocks now on hand 
are not important, and the great drought has affected the 
plantings very appreciably. 


Geranium Reunion. 


The arrivals are not very important, but as the demand 
is not a strong one, they are sufficient for present con- 
sumption. A decline can be looked for along towards the 
end of the year if the present dullness in business continues. 


Recapitulation. 


The small demands of the consumers do not admit of 
a rapid liquidation of the old stocks. This will explain 
a situation which is more particularly due to the panic 
which always leads to a time of dull business. 

When once this liquidation shall have ended the pro- 
ducers will give their attention to the resumption of busi- 
ness with a view to fresh manufacturing; but if this re- 
sumption of business should develop too rapidly we shall 
find the market prices rising very fast, as the stocks are 
being exhausted little by little, and they are not being 
replaced. The demand will then become stronger than 
the offers and the rise will react upon all products. 

But be this as it may, the pre-war market prices will 
never again prevail, as the cost of labor for a long time 
to come will continue very high, from the fact that mil- 
lions of men who disappeared during the ‘ast war cannot 
be replaced so soon; and then, also, the eight-hour day 
slows up production. 


Grasse, France, August 1, 1921. 





ON THE ESSENTIAL OIL OF VIOLET ROOTS* 


By A. GORIS and CH. VISCHNIAC 


During the course of previous researches on natural 
essential oils we formed the opinion that many of them 
owed their origin to some glucoside which, under the 


action of a ferment contained in the plant, breaks down 


and liberates the odorous principle. 

Further, we have, in certain cases, observed that these 
glucosides very frequently occur in the roots and that by 
treatment of these roots an oil can be obtained very closely 
approximating that of the flowers; it is usually less deli- 
cate, sometimes also of a slightly different odor, but always 
interesting to examine either from the scientific or the 
industrial point of view. 

The case of the Primrose root, the results of the exami- 
nation of which appeared in this Bulletin ([3], 1912, 6), 
is not isolated. We wish to give now another example 
which may have great interest for the essential oil industry. 

One day, in the country, we were struck by a strong 
and agreeable violet odor emanating from a hedge at the 
foot of which there was a thick bed of the Viola odorata; 
this was surprising, as the plant was not yet in flower. 
On closer examination we saw that in pecking the soil 
some fowls had laid bare the roots of the violet and had 
bruised the tissues of the subterranean organ. This gave 
rise to the odor which was noticeable at a considerable 
distance. We repeated the experiment and on_ bruising 
some fresh roots confirmed our observation. The odor 
was, however, less really agreeable as it was contaminated 
with a somewhat stale herbaceous odor. ; 

Messrs. Roure-Bertrand Fils of Grasse kindly placed 
at our disposal the raw material necessary to carry out 
the preliminary investigations on factory scale according 
to our instructions, for which we beg to thank them. 

122 kilos Violet Roots gathered in March in the Grasse 
district were sterilized and afterwards exhausted by boil- 
ing alcohol with the addition of carbonate of lime. On 
distilling the alcohol an extract was obtained which we 
treated in the following manner in the laboratory: 

The extract, which was very rich in chlorophyll, was 
exhausted in portions of 500 grms. at a time with moist 
ethyl acetate. The exhaustion was effected at boiling and 
repeated three times for each fraction. The ethyl acetate 
fractions were mixed and distilled and the green residue 
was extracted with hot water. The chlorophyll remained 
insoluble. : : 

The aqueous. solution was filtered and washed eight times 
with ether until nothing further was extracted. The ether 
removed a yellow oil with an aromatic odor. E 

We obtained thus an aqueous solution of a glucoside and 
an essential oil which we examined separately. 


EXAMINATION OF THE ESSENTIAL OIL 


Part soluble in benzine.—This oil is easily soluble in ben- 
zine. On evaporation of the benzine solution a crystalline 
mass was obtained; it was dissolved in sodium carbonate 
solution filtered and precipitated with hydrochloric acid. 
On extracting the hydrochloric acid solution with ether 
and evaporation of the solvent a crystalline residue was 
obtained which gave a green coloration with dilute ferric 
chloride. 

Part insoluble in benzine-—This was saponified with al- 
coholic potash. The alcohol was distilled, the residue 
dissolved in water, washed with ether and the acid liberated 
by the addition of hydrochloric acid. The solution was 
extracted with ether and the ethereal extract dried with 
anhydrous sodium sulphate, filtered and distilled. The 
residue obtained was recrystallized in a small quantity of 
boiling petroleum ether. Salicylic acid crystals slightly 
yellow in color were: obtained, melting at 152° and giving 
all the reactions for salicylic acid (violet coloration with 
ferric chloride, sublimation with phenolic odor, etc.). 


..From_ the Scientific and Industrial Bulletin of Roure-Bertrand 
Fils of Grasse. 


The roots contain, therefore, a very small quantity of a 
salicylic ester, possibly methyl salicylate. This fact was 
mentioned, moreover, in 1904 by Desmouliéres (*). 


EXAMINATION OF THE GLUCOSIDE SOLUTION 


The aqueous solution freed from ether on the water 
bath was diluted on cooling to 1 litre, representing 122 kilos 
of the roots. 

The action of ferments was examined on this liquid, 

The reducing power and optical rotation were first ex- 
amined. The optical rotation was obtained after clearing 
the solution with Courtonne’s reagent and the reducing 
power determined following the procedure adopted by 
Bertrand. 

The following results were obtained: 


Optical rotation. —0.44’; 
20 cc. of the solution correspond to 32 mgr. of glucose. 


A crystal of thymol and 2 grms. invertine were added 
and the liquid was allowed to stand for five days at 35°, 
when the maximum deviation was observed; the following 
results were obtained: 

Optical rotation. —0.32’ ; 


20 cc. of the solution correspond to 18 mgr. of glucose: _ 

This preliminary treatment was done with the object of 
hydrolyzing the small quantity of saccharose that might be 
present and impede the determination of the glucosides. 
Now, the rotation after the action of the invertine was more 
to the right instead of being still further to the left as it 
would have been had there been any saccharose in the 
solution. The invertine has therefore acted upon another 
body which is not saccharose, giving rise to a rotatory 
power 0.12’ more to the right. 

One gram of emulsin was therefore added to the solu- 
tion to ascertain what glucosides were decomposed by this 
ferment. The result was negative. After standing about 
10 days at a temperature of 35° no change was observed 
either in the optical rotation or in the reducing power of 
the solution, 

The solution was then treated with the same ferment 
that occurs in the root itself. We were unsuccessful in 
isolating this ferment in a pure state and used the fer- 
mentative powder of the root, washed with alcohol and 
ether in order to eliminate the glucoside and essential oil 
that might be present. The ferment is not destroyed in 
these conditions and is obtained as a powder. A similar 
procedure furnished excellent results in the examination 
of the glucoside of Primrose roots. 

One per cent of the fermentative powder was added and 
the solution allowed to stand as before. In order to con- 
trol the action proper of this ferment on polarized light 
and Fehling’s solution we prepared a 1 per cent solution 
and placed it by the side of the other solution under ex- 
amination. 

At the time of the experiments, this solution possessed 
an optical rotation of +0.12’ which will have to be taken 
into account in determining the rotation of the extract. 
Its reducing power was nil. 

The initial optical rotation of the extract which was 
—0.32’ changed to —0.12’, a movement of 20’ to the right. 
But taking into account the righthanded rotation of the 
control solution, which is the same at +0.12’, the change 
due to the fermentation is +0.8’. The reducing power 
varied but slightly. No exact conclusion can be drawn 
at the moment from these results. It may be presumed, 
however, that the roots contain a small quantity of glu- 
coside, and attribute to its decomposition under the action 
of the ferment the small variation in optical rotation: 
cont and the liberation of an essential oil with a powerful 
odor. 

If, after the action of the ferment the-solution is extracted 
with ether again, a small quantity of an essential oil is ob- 
tained possessing an aromatic odor. 


TA. DesmMoutires.—On the presence of salicylic acid in a. cer- 
tain number cf plants of the Violet Family, and in the marigold, 


or wild cherry. (Journ. Pharm. et Chim., 1904, [6], 
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ESSENTIAL OILS OF THE BRITISH WEST INDIES* 


By C. A. BROWNE, New York Sugar Trade Laboratory 


Essence or Limes.—The principal essential oil manufac- 
tured in the British West Indies is essence of limes, which 
is prepared in two forms, the attar of limes or hand- 
pressed oil, and the distilled oil, which is a by-product in 
the manufacture of concentrated lime juice or calcium 
citrate. The attar of limes, which is the more fragrant 
and valuable, is removed from the fruit by an implement 
called from its French name an écuelle (meaning por- 
ringer). The latter consists of a shallow copper dish with 
blunt projections on the inner surface and with a hollow 
receptacle in the handle at the bottom. The limes are rap- 
idly rotated by hand across the projections, the essential oil 
escaping from the ruptured cells of the skin and running 
down into the receptacle. An expert native woman can 
extract over 30 ounces of oil a day by this process. The 
oil, after pouring from the receptacle of the écuelle, is 
separated from the underlying watery fluid and filtered to 
remove cellular matter and other impurities. A barrel of 
limes yields from 3 to 5 oz. of attar by the écuelle process, 
while the juice from a barrel of limes will yield from 4 to 6 
oz. of the distilled oil. 

Analyses of West Indian hand-pressed and distilled oils, 
made in the Antigua laboratory by Tempany and Green- 
halgh,‘ showed the following results: 


Properties of West Indian Lime O1ts 
Hanp-Pressep OI. DistiLiep O1L. 
(Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica) (Dominica) 


0.8659-0.8859 0.8540-0.8858 


+31.38°- +33.43° 
1,4789- 1.4836 
2.2 - 6.6 
1.35- 2.8 


raere I 


Specific gravity, 30° C... 

Angular rotation, 31°, 
mm, tube 

Refractive index at 32° C. 

Citral, per cent 

Acid number 


+33.09°— +34.89° 
1.4702 1.4713 
1.2 = 2.0 
0.76- 1.3 


The distilled oil is distinguished chemically from the 
hand-pressed oil by its lower percentage of citral, this alde- 
hyde being partially destroyed during the boiling of the 
acid lime juice. 

Bay Om.—The distillation of bay oil from the leaves of 
the West Indian bay tree (Pimenti acris) is an industry of 
some importance in several of the West Indian islands. 
One of the earliest studies upon the production and chem- 
ical composition of bay oil was made by Watts and Tem- 
pany’ in the Antigua laboratory in 1910. Later experiments 
have been conducted in the island of Montserrat to deter- 
mine whether it might not be more profitable to obtain bay 
oil from carefully selected and cultivated stock rather than 
from the wild native trees scattered through the woods. 
The results by Tempany and Robson* in Table II show, in 
fact, a wide difference in the yield and character of the oil 
from different trees. 

According to these results the selection of seed for plart- 
ing purposes, on the basis of yield and quality of oil, has a 
promising outlook. 

Owing to the complex composition of bay oil the hap- 
hazard methods of distillation practiced by the natives may 
lead to products of widely different character. The first 
fraction obtained by steam distillation of the leaves consists 


*From the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 

“Notes on Expressed and Distilled West Indian Lime Oils,” 
Indian Bulletin, 12, 498. 

2West Indian Bulletins, 9, 271. 


*“Bay Oil and the Cultivation of the Bay Tree as a Crop Plant,” 
Ibid,., 15, 176, 


West 


mostly of the lighter more volatile constituents, myrcene 
and phellandrene, which float upon the waste water in the 
receiver. As distillation proceeds, mixtures of oils come 
over that have the same density as water, and from which 
unaided they separate with difficulty. The later fractions 
consist mostly of eugenol, with small amounts of chavicol 
and other phenols, which, being heavier than water, settle 
to the bottom of the receiver. The lighter oils in rising 
and the heavier oils in sinking dissolve and carry with them 
the portions in aqueous suspension. The mixture of the 
surface and bottom fractions, when distillation is complete, 
constitutes the normal bay oil of commerce. Should the 
receiver be changed at the wrong time, the separation of the 
oil suspended in the waste water may not be perfect. The 
losses from this cause and from incomplete distillation not 
only diminish the yield but give rise to products of ab- 
normal composition. 


Experiments conducted by Dr. Tempany in the Antigua 
laboratory upon the changes in bay oil during storage show 
that the phenol content remains unchanged but that the 
specific gravity tends to rise considerably. The latter fact 
is explained by the polymerization of the myrcene, a reaction 
that proceeds more rapidly in the air. For this reason it is 
important that vessels used for containing bay oil should 
be tightly closed. 


TaBLe IIT—Yieips anv Properties oF Bay O11 FRoM DigrerRENT TREES 
Yield of Oil 
per 190 Lbs. 

Tree Green Leaves 

No. Fluid Ounces 

1 12.6 
2 


Refrac- 


Rotation in tive 
100 Mm. Tube Index 
—1.60 at 28° 1.5155 

1.0051 at 30° 


6.2 1,5187 
8. 0.9610 at 29.5° —1.35 at 29° 1.5121 
7. 0.9850 at 29.5° —2.05 at 29° 
4. 
9. 


Phenol 


Content 
Per Cent 
65 


Specific 
Gravity 
0.9822 at 29.5° 


1.5163 
0.9890 at 29.5° —1.49 at 28° 


1.5161 
0.9814 at 29° 1.5152 


1 
1 
2 
1 


TuHyMoLt—At the time of the writer’s visit to the Antigua 
laboratory in 1919, considerable attention was being given 
by the acting government chemist, A. E. Collens, to the 
possibility of producing thymol* from horse mint (Monarda 
punctata) and ajowan seed (Carum copticum). Air-dried 
ajowan seed grown in Montserrat gave on distillation a 
yield of 3 per cent of an oil, which yielded a recovery of 
43.5 per cent thymol crystals. The calculated yield per acre 
was about 35 Ibs. of ajowan oil, which, on a basis of 40 
per cent recovery, would indicate a yield of 14 lbs. of thy- 
mol per acre. This at present prices of the drug was con- 
sidered profitable. 


The field and laboratory researches of the Imperial De- 
partment of Agriculture all indicate that the essential oil 
industry in the British West Indies has a most promising 
future.® 


“Notes on Thymol Coment of Horse Mint and Ajowan Seed,” 
West Indian Bulletin, 17, 


‘For the almost eats possibilities in this field see article b 
J. H. Hart, “Preparation of Essential “Oils in the West Indies,” 
West Indian Bulletin, 3, 171. 


Nice Job. 


“What line did you say you were in?” 

“I manufacture a face powd+r that cannot be kissed off.” 

“Who has charge of your proving grounds?”—Kansas 
City Journal. 
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CO-OPERATION: HOW WE CAN HELP ONE ANOTHER* 


By A. W. URQUHART, Gimbel Bros., New York 


Not long ago, I was reading in one of the country 
journals a story illustrating co-operation. A gentleman 
went to a friend’s ranch to a place where the pigs were 
confined. It was a _ cold, morning. In one of 
the pens was a big white Chester sow, and nine pigs. 
They were all huddled together as close as they could 
get, to keep warm. They were warm. Now not one 
of them went in to keep ‘the other warm. He went in 
to warm himself, but in warming himself, he warmed 
all the others. Apply this story to men, and you have 
an illustration of co-operation. 


Co-operation is a word that has been considerably 
abused in the past decade in business, and all the talk in 
the world about co-operation has no more effect than 
moonbeams have to melt a river of ice, unless the thing 
js actually done. Shakespeare said: “A any 
other name would smell as sweet,” he was really 
nailing the fact that it is not what men said about 
anything, or what men have called it which counted, 
but what it really demonstrated in the way of 
actuality. There is a fragrance about real co-opera- 
that that purifies and beautifies the life of every 
business concern in which it is understood. There is 
something deeper in co-operation than the mere mate- 
rial fact of taking John Jones’ soap or other commodity 
and selling it to the public at a profit to the manufac- 
turer. Co-operation, after all, is to me only another 
name for the Golden Rule, arid you all know that the 
“Golden Rule” by any other name would smell as 
sweet. Call it co-operation, call it the Golden Rule, 
call it Brotherhood, or call it just common sense—the 
fact remains that the greatest thing in the world and 
the greatest thing in business for a man is to do unto 
others as he would be done by under similar circum- 
stances. 


frosty 


rose by 


Sometimes it is very hard for manufacturers or their 
representatives to make as close a relation with buyers 
as they might wish to, for the reason that the buyer 
often does not give them the opportunity to help him 
which he might. There are some reasons for this 
over which the buyer has very little control. The ac- 
tual buying part of his duties is a very small per- 
centage. I think that all good buyers will say that their 
knowledge of the value of goods is not as great as 
the manufacturer’s, and in many instances not as great 
as that of the salesman in our lines. The buyer has 
many hundreds of items and kinds of merchandise to buy, 
and while I think as a rule he endeavors to understand them, 
in a great many cases his knowledge is superficial. He 
must depend on the integrity of the manufacturer and his 
salesman to a very large extent, and if he is wise, he is 
always willing to learn from them. To make his turnover 
he must be an extremely careful purchaser on account of 
the number of items in his stores; this often gives the im- 
Pression to the salesman that he is a grouch. I once asked 
a salesman how he classed buyers. He illustrated with a 
story, and said: “There was an Irish lady watching a regi- 
ment go by and she said: ‘They’re all out of step but 
Pat. The buyer is like Pat. Everybody is out of step 


“Address before Twenty-seventh Annual Convention of the Manu- 
facturing Perfumers’ Association, Biltmore Hotel, New York, May 
H, 1921, 


but him.” 
quently in error. 


I am willing to say that we, as a class, are fre- 
Our business is a growing one. In the 
next few years it will be open to a large expansion, and it’s 
a business which requires a man’s undivided and devoted 
attention, Will you not help us in making a closer study 
of the problems we must solve; to be successful we must 
have your assistance and we hope you will try to forgive 
us our faults. 

However, I am quite sure that your salesmen have in- 
formed you as to our fitness collectively and individually, 
and I presume you would rather listen to what I think 
of your representatives. 

A few days ago, a young salesman called on me with a 
sample case. He came into the office, and I said: “Good 
morning.” He said “Good morning,” and shook hands very 
heartily with me. 

Now, in the first place, his hand was very moist, and in 
the second place, I had an abrasion on my hand. I did not 
offer to shake hands with him, as I did not consider it 
necessary; however, as he was quite cordial with me, I 
thought the best thing I could do was to offer him a chair, 
which he took. He put his hat on my desk and looked at 
me. I said: “Well, what can I do for you?” He said: 
“I was requested by my organization to call on you.” Now, 
running the risk of your thinking me critical, I wish to 
say that I was struck with the words which he used. I 
knew that he had not been requested to call on me, but he 
had been instructed to call on me, and if he had walked 
into my office with a definite statement: “Mr. Urquhart, I 
have been instructed by my firm to show you some items,” 
I would have felt obligated to give them serious con- 
sideration. I do not wish it to be understood that I am 
finding fault with the young man; he undoubtedly is very 
good, but on account of his lack of training, he did not 
give the best impression. In this connection, I must bring 
in the “Sales Manager.” Probably no one in a large busi- 
ness today is of so much value and so little understood. 
Personally, I have often felt inclined to avoid meeting 
the “Sales Manager” from the impression I gathered from 
the salesman. Of course no sales manager should have 
charge of salesmen unless he can appreciate the difficulties 
of the salesmen who are under his charge. 

Frequently, we receive letters signed “Sales Manager.” 
When the salesman from these houses comes around, we 
ask: “Who is this gentleman?” and quite frequently, the 
salesman is not very well acquainted with him, or else 
either one or the other of them is misunderstood. Real 
salesmen ought to be educated to respect and admire the 
sales manager, to feel that he is their firm friend and that 
they can go to him with their troubles, not only for counsel 
and advice, but for actual help in their difficulties. Unless 
the sales manager will measure up to this, he is a negative 
in the business. 

Some men believe that salesmen are born. 


My opinion 
is that salesmen are educated to their positions by being 
taught the science by others who know the business and 
then applying this knowledge and by hard work securing 


a large number of customers. Doubly so, does a salesman 
need to receive a thorough training these days on account 
of the unsettled market conditions, and the strenuous times 
through which we have but lately emerged. Thése have 
tended to make buyers very exacting and have added im- 
measurably to their responsibilities. The greatest amount 
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of tact is necessary on both sides in order that we‘ may 
accomplish the objects in which we are associated. 

Now; let us bring this common sense fact home to our 
own business. 
own made 
retailers have been actuated by this spirit of mutuality? 
Where a tried to put it 
retail trade, or where the retailer has taken advantage of 
an honest manufacturer, there been profit, no 
matter how much the apparent business done. 

What we need in our business is not so much merchan- 
dising stunts, clever selling ideas, and so-called efficiency 
methods as much as we need a finer fellowship, and a 
closer co-operation in this larger sense. 

I like meetings of this kind because the more men know 
each other and the more they exchange ideas, the less. in- 
clined they are to do that which would harm the other. 
We cannot sit in meetings year after year looking each 
other in the face and then go away and wrong each other. 
I know there are exceptions and know there are men who 
thrive, like the proverbial Green Bay Tree, by put-it-over 
methods, but watch those men over a period of years and 
you will find that they eventually come to the end of their 
rope. 

I believe in advertised products, but I also believe in 


Is it not true that the real successes in our 


business have been where manufacturers and 


manufacturer has over on the 


has not 


There is something wrong with an ad- 
vertised product if its success depends upon the elimination 
of competition lines. If your product cannot hold its own 


private brands, 


alongside of other products on sheer merit, then it has no 


right to survive. Advertising can never make up for a 
lack of quality in an article, and an article has to be worth 
the price asked for it, and render the service expected of 
it, entirely apart from its advertising. 

Many concerns make the mistake of thinking that there 
is value in advertising. Advertising is not value; it merely 
tells of value. And trying to make good advertising cover 
the weakness of bad merchandise is commercial suicide. 

If 1 were a manufacturer, I would not be afraid to have 
my merchandise go up against any kind of competition; 
because this would be the quickest way of showing me 
where I was wrong and how to get right. 

Advertised brands have claimed down through the years 
that advertising reduces the cost by increasing the volume, 
and for one, I believe this is so. But the people are “from 
Missouri,” and if I can get good merchandise, which is 
equal in every respect to so-called advertised lines, to sell 
for less money, and as a result give better service to my 
clients, I think it is my moral obligation to do this. 

Another class of employees which we come in contact 
with, who are paid as a rule, by the manufacturers, are 
the ‘demonstrators. The advantage to us of. the dem- 
onstrator is first. that the store gets service without pay- 
ing salaries; second, they are expert saleswomen, and gen- 
erally are of a more mature type and are more resourceful ; 
third, they are just as eager to sell other articles in the 
department which are not directly competitive, in order to 
make a good showing. The advantages to the manufac- 
turer are, first, that he has an intelligent person presenting 
his line at all times, Secondly, the demonstrator can take 
care of any comments which are made in regard to his lines ; 
third, that they follow up very closely his advertising; 
fourth, he has prominent displays. 

Much has been written, which to us at least, is not 
favorable to demonstrators. I do not agree with many of 
the articles which I have read. My experience is that 
demonstrators, as a class, are hard-working, honest, care- 
ful salespeople, having difficult positions to fill and filling 
these positions with credit to themselves and everyone else 
concerned. Our firm makes no distinction between demon- 
strators and other employees who sell goods. We believe 
that they are promoters of sales, and in this respect, they 
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at least equal the highest type of salesmen. Frequently, 
these demonstrators have been known to make excellent 
outside salesmen. 

The great difficulty in judging them, however, from the 
manufacturer’s point of view is the question of how to 
place the expense. In my opinion, this should be charged 
to advertising. For example, let us say a lady buys a box 
of cream, having no idea she needed anything of the kind; 
was attracted by the personality of the girl who offered 
her the merchandise. She buys and uses the article and 
is very well pleased. She needs more, Fifty per cent of 
the time, she does not return to the place of the original 
purchase, but orders it from her regular druggist or ‘from 
some merchant in her immediate vicinity. She tells her 
friends about the cream, and she tells them all about it, 
how it is made, and how to use it, because a demonstrator 
impressed these matters upon her at the time of making 
the sale. I know of one lady who persuaded twelve of 
her friends to buy a jar of cream similar to 6ne which 
she had bought from a demonstrator. 

Considered from an advertising standpoint, let us say 
that it costs 1 cent to sell a 50-cent item which is nationally 
advertised and for which there is a good demand. It is 
certain that this 1 cent only covers the cost of advertising 
one package; in the case of a demonstrator, let us say that 
it costs 5 cents to sell a 50-cent package. Is it not reason- 
able to suppose that the personal reasons given, as to why 
the purchase should be made, would influence the customer 
to recommend the article to her friends, provided she 
found it of good quality? I therefore say that the salaries 
of demonstrators should be paid by the Advertising De- 
partments. If this were so, the Advertising Departments 
would take a very great interest in the personnel and work 
of demonstrators, and they would be apt to send them let- 
ters of instruction as to how they should dispose of their 
merchandise, giving them new viewpoints, and helping them 
in other ways. They would also be sure to understand in 
a very clear way the final disposition of the goods which 
they advertise. 

I think there are many things which you manufacture 
which ought to be standardized; for instance, take the item 
of rouges and face powders. At the most, there are only 
two or three colors which sell well. Why. not allow one 
or two manufacturers to make the shades which do not 
sell well? This would save you from carrying stocks and 
also the retailer. I think that your products ought all to 
be good, and I think still more forcibly, that you should 
help each other to make them good. 

I recall to mind a prominent rubber goods manufac- 
turer who made rubber goods in a certain way from the 
time the firm was organized. Another firm of rubber goods 
manufacturers used a different process. As the years went 
by, it was finally decided that the latter’s way was the 
right way; that is, the public chose their line in preference 
to the older one on account of the way it was manufac- 
tured. The older house, realizing this, decided to manu- 
facture in the same way as the new house. The new house 
heard of this, and they sent a letter to the older firm, invit- 
ing them to send their mechanics to their factory and said 
that they would gladly show them all they knew regarding 
the new process. At the time I was very much astonished 
on hearing of this, and I made some inquiries in’ regard 
to it. It seems that the new firm’s reason for offering as- 
sistance of this kind to the old firm was this: They claimed 
that if the old well-established firm should make a product 
similar to theirs, and it should not be up to the standard, 
that their own business would suffer. The public would 
buy the product from the old firm and not finding it of 
good quality, would condemn all merchandise of the same 
kind. I offer you this as an example of business co- 
operation, 

Manufacturers of creams and lotions should take par- 
ticular care before placing their name on a product that it 
is absolutely perfect. There is probably no one thing 
about which the women will more frequently inquire “Who 
makes it?” and will buy from a reliable name, than creams 
and lotions. They have more confidence in their own 
judgment on rouges, lip sticks, powders, etc., and are not 
as particular about the manufacturer’s name as they are 
in the matter of creams. A good name is almost every- 
thing. 

It is well to take notice also, that toilet articles are pur- 
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chased today by all classes and conditions of women from 
14 to 17 years of age. They are.bought by the best dressed 
women of the country:and also by the lower types. It is 
also ‘well to remember that women love fads. Fads in 
toilet articles must be perfect in their composition. 

In conclusioti, [shall be very happy to show to any of 
the proprietors of establishments or their assistants, who 
are attending the convention, anything in our store, whether 
it is in my line or not, as well as any members of their 
families. who accompany them. I shall be glad to have 
them ask me personally and wiil accompany them through- 
out the store. ‘ 


Observations Made in Toilet Goods Department 
During April 
Factors IN BuyYING 


First consideration—price. The majority of people were 
reluctant to. buy unless they felt they were getting a bargain, 
or buying the product at the lowest price obtainable. 
Women seemed to feel that prices were coming down still 
more and were shopping about. 

Customer after* customer would come in and say: 

“How much is so and so today?” 

“Well, what have you reduced?”—or “What is on sale 
today ?” 

Second. Familiarity with product—When it is a ques- 
tion of two or three products a woman will generally select 
one she knows, other things being equal. 

Third. Familiarity with magufacturer’s name.—Women 
who ask for toilet soap, and when asked whether she 
wanted ‘any particular kind, said, well, she guessed Col- 
gate’s, as that was a good old reliable firm. Took it in 
preference to another make which she said might be all 
right, but she wasn’t sure about those people. 

Two women who wanted Lily of the Valley Perfume 
wouldn’t buy one maker’s product of this essence be- 
cause they had never heard of the name. This maker’s 
product is excellent. 

Fourth, Prestige and age of firm.—Women frequently 
impressed with the fact that company was fifty years old, 
etc. 

Prestige of manufacturer a factor on products such as 
creams and lotions that are absorbed by the skin. Noticed 
that women frequently asked what was in them and who 
made them and if we were’ sure they were quite pure. 
Have more confidence in their own judgment on rouges, lip 
sticks, powders, etc. : 

Fifth. Popularity of product—When selling a woman 
a product she was not familiar with, she frequently asked: 
“Do you sell much of this?” Probably feels that if every- 
body else is using it, it must be all right. 


MARKETS FOR COSMETICS 


Apparently no decrease in demand for articles of this 
type. Women are willing to do without a good many 
things before they will give up cosmetics. Are willing to 
pay. price for cosmetics so long as they feel it is the 
lowest price at which they can be bought. 

Impossible now to say that any particular type of woman 
buys any particular type of product. High priced per- 
fumes ‘and powders, for instance, sold to all classes of 
customers, 

There. seemed to be an increasing tendency to buy cer- 
tain types of toilet goods in quantity. 

On soaps, this, of course, can be accounted for by sales 
on which a special price is made on a dozen,’etc. It was 
not at all unusual to sell women as high as three dozen 
cakes of soap, etc. 

Talcums and tooth paste were also frequently sold in 
quantities. For instance, one woman bought one dozen 
tubes of tooth paste and told me she had a family of six. 
Saw quite a number of customers buy six tubes of tooth 
paste. Another woman bought half a dozen cans of talcum, 
which she said was just for use in her own family. 

When a woman found just what she wanted in a powder 

puff, for instance, she would say: “Well, you had better 
give me two of these.” 
_ Some of this may be due to buying habits acquired dur- 
ing the war. Women found so often that they could not 
get what they wanted, and seemed to: feel that when they 
could. they ought to take several, 


Where there is a reduction on quantity, economy is per- 
haps the biggest factor. 

1. Concrete picture of consumer. (Market for cos- 
metics seemed to be among women from fourteen to seventy 
years of age.) 

Biggest market for rouges, lip sticks, and so on, seemed 
to be among the younger women, but creams, powders, 
perfumes, etc., were bought by women of all ages. No 
longer seems to be possible to say that any particular type 
of woman buys any particular type of product in cosmetics. 

2. Some of the important factors in selling various prod- 
ucts: Pa¢kage. Necessary requirements of a good package: 

a. General appearance. One encouraging thing is that 
public does appreciate beautiful package, although’ it lacks 
ability to create one. For example: appreciation of im- 
ported perfume bottles. 

b. Practicability. One woman refused to buy perfume 
because bottle was so tippy. 

c. Color. Package itself most frequently used as best 
means of display in department stores. Advantage here 
in having carrying color and beautiful package, Cutex is 
a fine example. 

CREAMS 


Women are singularly eager to talk about anything per- 
taining to complexions. 

Women will read at any length on subject of “Beauty” 

particularly skin. ; 

Evidence of this is in the fact that a woman quoted 
entire Woodbury treatment almost word for word. 

Lilac will sell today. Maybe Violet and Rose tomorrow. 
There is danger here. 

Result of pyshing floral odors are sometimes overcome 
by other manufacturers taking advantage of popular makes 
and putting similar goods on market. 

The selling of Witch Hazel Soap is greatly increased by 
saying made by the makers of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


The Chemistry of Fenchene. 


The constitution of the terpene, or series of terpenes 
known under the name fenchene, has long been a source 
of considerable speculation to chemists. A year or so 
ago Konippa and his pupils threw a good deal of light 
on the subject, and Roschier has now again attacked the 
problem, and states that fenchene is a mixture of at least 
five terpenes, two of which are semi-cyclic, two endo- 
cyclic, and one tri-cyclic. Alphafenchene was found to 
have the following physical characteristics: 


Boiling point at 760 mm = 155-160° 

Specific gravity at 17.5°/4° 0.8670 

Refractive index at 17-5 1.46729 
= =+3232° 


A good deal more work is necessary before the chem- 
istry of this group of terpenes can be said to be well 
understood. 


Cork Substitute from Turf 


Turf submitted to a patented chemical treatment is the 
substitute for cork of a German chemical factory. The 
material is stated to be as firm, light, and sound-proof as 
cork itself, and it has high resistance to dampness, being 
also of great value as an insulating product. Claimed to be 
in some respects even superior to cork, it is especially 
recommended as a substitute material that is likely to prove 
especially important for insulation and building purposes. 


Catches the “Dickens” in the Plant 


(From the American Perfumeries, 6447 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, 
John R. Diesel, Treas.) 

You will find enclosed check to cover our next year’s 
subscription to THE AMERICAN PERFUMER. 

This is a most valuable publication, inasmuch as it pub- 
lishes information that cannot be gotten elsewhere. After 
it arrives in our office and several or more have squeezed 
the very heart out of it, it then goes into our plant, where 
it surely catches the “dickens.” 





bi lauoring Extrac 
Fass S ection 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF FLAVORING EXTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


President Robert FE. Heekin, Attorney Thomas E. 
Lannen and the other officers of the Flavoring Extract 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States have gone 
ahead with the work of safeguarding the interests of the 
industry. While the new committees have not been formal- 
ly announced it is understood that the third vice-president, 
Richard H. Bond will continue to function as Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee, in which position he has 
performed services of inestimable importance to the flavor- 
ing extract manufacturers. President Heekin has taken a 
firm grip upon the reins of service and progress and is 
determined to see to it that everything possible, and per- 
haps some thing ordinarily classed as impossible, are ac- 
complished for the good of the members. 

Photographs are herewith 
elected of the 


reproduced of 
Flavoring 


two newly 


officers Extract Manufacturers’ 


G. C. Davis, MEMBER 3s 


Exec. Com. 


Price, MEMBER 
Exec. Com. 
Association of the United States that were received too 
late from the engravers for use in connection with the 
report of the St. Louis convention which was printed in 
our July issue. The gentlemen are G. C. Davis, of the 
Davis Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn., and E. P. Price, of the 
Price Flavoring Extract Co,, Chicago Ill. Both are on 
the new executive committee and judging by their great 
interest in the industry they may be expected to do good 
work in looking out for the welfare and success of the 
association. 

President Heekin and Attorney Lannen have issued 
Circular 118 regarding two important bills now pending in 
Congress, which are of vital interest to flavor manufac- 
turers. Members and others should write to their Senator 
in favor of the Calder Bill, Senate 1887, which provides 
that any food (or extract) in package form which is legal 
under the National Food Law when shipped in interstate 


commerce would be legal in all states. The bill affords 
the only practical solution of a difficulty that has con- 
fronted manufacturers for years. 

The Haugen Bill, H. R. 4981, in effect prohibits panel 
bottles and in other ways interferes unnecessarily with the 
rights of flavoring extract and other manufacturers. Most 
of our readers are conversant with the bad features of 
this measure, which already has passed the House, so that 
protests must now be sent to the Senators. 

The Heekin-Lannen circular carries this slogan: 

“Do not hesitate to take advantage of your privilege as 
an American citizen to call the attention of your Senators 
and Representatives to matters in which you are interested. 
They were elected by you to represent you. They will be 
glad to hear from you as to any pending legislation affect- 
ing your interests.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The work of editing and publishing the proceedings of 
the twelfth annual convention of the association is well 
under way and it is expected that a new record will be 


made in their publication, despite the delays that are in- 
evitable in getting out a report of this kind involving the 
approval of officers whose habitats are in various parts of 


the country. The proceedings were extremely interesting 
and there have been numerous inquiries for copis. Firms 
not now members of the F. E. M. A. would find this a good 
time to join and start the new association year with a 
copy of the convention report. 
SODA WATER FLAVORS MANUFACTURERS. 
C. O. Sethness, of Chicago, president, and Thomas E. 
Lannen, of Chicago, secretary and attorney, together with 
the legislative committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers of Soda Water Flavors, have continued 
their activities during the last month in looking out for the 
interests of the members. Secretary Lannen has collected 
information about legislative and other matters, and has 
transmitted it promptly to the members. He also has ad- 
vised them regarding other matters which are covered in 
the official report of the Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


VANILLA CROP IN FRENCH COLONIES. 


Consul Wesley Frost. at Marseille, reports that the 
1921 vanilla crop is sufficiently advanced so that it can 
be closely estimated. It promises to be very light, per- 
haps not attaining more than 350 metric tons. This 1s 
undoubtedly influencing the price of the stocks now on 
hand. The new supplies normally become available 
late in October, but the heaviest shipping takes place 
in the early winter months. 

Among the principal sources of vanilla are the French 
colonies of Madagascar, Réunion and Comoro. It is 
said that the principal seat of the vanilla trade is 
Marseille, the port at which French colonial trade im 
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general centres. Small scattering shipments sometimes 
reach Havre direct, and during 1920 two British vessels 
are said to have taken vanilla direct to New York, but 
the great bulk of the supply is handled at Marseille, or 
by Paris firms whose stocks of vanilla are at Marseille. 
The vanilla is usually entered in bond. 

The average vanilla crop of the French colonies ap- 
proximates 500 metric tons, or 1,102,000 pounds, avoir- 
dupois. The import and export figures do not correctly 
disclose the ultimate distribution of this annual supply, 
but it is estimated by persons familiar with the trade 
that the United States receives 35 per cent of the total, 
France 25 per cent, England 10 per cent, Switzerland 8 
per cent, and Scandinavia 8 per cent, while Germany, 
Holland, Spain and other countries absorb the residual 
14 per cent. The foregoing estimate is based upon the 
situation during the last five years. At the present 
time Germany is entering the market again, and sub- 
stantial shipments are said to be at Hamburg awaiting 
the withdrawal of the German Government’s prohibition 
against vanilla imports. This withdrawal is expected 
in September, and, by opening a new market, may 
strengthen the general price of vanilla. 

During the war the price of vanilla advanced rapidly, 
and as recently as 1920 vanilla beans were quoted at an 
average of 70 francs per kilo. The 1920 crop, however, 
is said to have been exceptionally heavy, aggregating 
550 metric tons, and by September, 1920, the price had 
dropped to 30 francs per kilo. After rallying tem- 
porarily to 60 francs in October, it fell again gradually 
during the autumn and winter, fluctuating around 22 
francs in February and March of this year. During the 
past spring the price has been increasing somewhat 
despite the existence of 80 metric tons of last year’s 
crop still remaining unabsorbed in the islands, and at 
present the average price ranges from 32 to 35 francs 
per kilo. The poor grades still change hands as low as 
25 francs, while prime firsts in some instances are bring- 
ing 38 francs per kilo. 


Exports of Flavoring Extracts 


The May exports of flavoring extracts from the port of 
New York were as follows: To France, $7; England, $16,- 
018; Scotland, $6,000; Bermuda, $93; British Honduras, 
$141; Costa Rica, $218; Honduras, $121; Nicaragua, $228; 
Panama, $2,116; Salvador, $263; Mexico, $2,719; Barbados, 
$68; Jamaica, $157; Trinidad, $57; Other British West 
Indies, $267 ; Cuba, $958; Danish West Indies, $168; Dutch 
West Indies, $30; San Domingo, $218; Chile, $15; Colom- 
bia, $1,331; Ecuador, $98; Peru, $236; Venezuela, $865; 
China, $362; Straits Settlements, $23; Hongkong, 
$141; Australia, $150; Philippine Islands, $50; Belgian 
Kongo, $7; total, $33,125. 


Flavoring Extracts Tariff Item 8 Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended the 
operation of item 8 of supplement No. 3 to American Rail- 
way Express Co. I. C. C. tariff No. 1,500, regarding flavor- 
ing extracts. The suspended schedules propose the estab- 
lishment of first-class rating on flavoring extracts, applic- 
able from and to points throughout the United States, in 
lieu of the second-class rating on articles of food, not other- 
wise specified, which are applicable at the present time. 


Brandy Extracts Banned in New York City 


_ County Judge MacMahon in Brooklyn Borough, New 
York City, recently ordered the confiscation of “extracts” 
seized by the police when William C. Harrison, 73 Hanson 


Place, Brooklyn, was arrested. It is alleged that Harrison 
advertised for salesmen to sell extracts of whisky, brandy, 
gin and kimmel. It is asserted that the “extracts” when 
mixed with water provided a palatable beverage with a 
high percentage of alcohol. 


Readers of the Fravortnc Extract SEcTIon are advised 
that items of interest to them may be found in our Trade 
Notes pages, as.well as in Patents and Trade Marks, and 
other departments of THE AMERICAN PERI™JMER, — 


PURE FOOD AND DRUG NOTES 


In this section will be found all matters of interest con- 
tained in Feperat anp Srate official reports, etc., relating 
to perfumes, toilet preparations, flavoring extracts, soaps, etc. 


FEDERAL 
W. G. Campbell Heads Bureau of Chemistry 


By an order of Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, Walter 
G. Campbell, assistant chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
since 1916, is made acting chief to fill the place of Dr. 
Carl L. Alsberg, whose resignation was effective July 15. 

Dr. W. W. Skinner, chief of the water and beverage 
laboratory of the bureau since 1908, is designated as as- 
sistant chief of the bureau. 

Mr. Campbell has been with the Bureau of Chemistry 
since 1907, when he was called from his work of assisting 
in enforcing the State food and drug laws of Kentucky, 
to become chief inspector to organize the inspection work 
under the Federal Food and Drugs act. Upon the re- 
organization of the bureau in 1914, he was made chief of 
the Eastern Food and Drug Inspection District, and in De- 
cember, 1916, was promoted to assistant bureau chief. 

Dr. Skinner entered the service of the bureau in 1904, 
and has had considerable experience in agricultural chem- 
istry, having been connected as a chemist with the Mary- 
land Agricultural College, now part of the University of 
Maryland, and the Arizona Experiment Station. 


Montgomery Appointed by Hoover 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover has appointed E. G. 
Montgomery, of Ithaca, N. Y., as head of the Foodstuffs 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
under the provisions of the recent enacted export industries 
legislation. For ten years Mr. Montgomery has been giving 
special attention to foodstuffs and for eighteen months has 
been in charge of the Foreign Markets Division of the 
Bureau. He formerly was of the faculties of the University 
of Nebraska and of Cornell University, being a graduate of 
the former. 


STATE 


Connecticut 

The twenty-fifth annual report on food products of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, by E. Mon- 
roe Bailey, Ph.D., State Chemist, is at hand, together with 
a codification of the Connecticut Pure Food Laws, eor- 
rected to the end of the legislative session of 1921. A vast 
amount of work was done, the total number of analyses 
having been 2,459. Of these there were the following 
items: Fats and oils, including olive oil, 46; carbonated soft 
drinks, 198; soap, 44; toilet preparations, 8. Three of the 
latter were illegal. 


Indiana 
Monthly Bulletin No. 5 of the Indiana State Board of © 
Health gives a comprehensive report of the numerous activ- 
ities of I. L. Miller, State Food and Drug Commissioner. 
The industries in which our readers are interested received 
a perfectly clean bill of health. 
Georgia 
H. B. 511 introduced by Mr. Brantley in the Georgia leg- 
islature would place upon the dispenser a tax of one cent on 
each ten cents worth of soft drinks sold. Each dispenser 
must register, make monthly returns and pay the tax 
monthly. Dealers are advised, if they wish this bill de- 
feated, to at once notify their customers in Georgia and 
get them to make an organized and individual protest to 
their State Representatives and State Senators. 


Rounding Up Olive Oil Adulterators 


R. U. Delapenha, president of the American Olive Oil 
Association has issued this statement about the Govern- 
ment’s endeavors to prosecute the adulterators of olive oil 
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PATENTS FOR NON-ALCOHOLIC FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Two new patents in connection with methods for manu- 
facturing flavoring extracts have been granted at Washing- 
ton to Bernard H. Smith, of Brooklyn, and John R. Eoff, 
Jr., of New York, assignors to Garrett & Co., Inc., a cor- 
poration of New York. One deals with the use of the 
higher alcohols in the process of making the extracts and 
the other covers a process for manufacturing flavoring ex- 
tracts with glycols. 

1,384,680. Manufacturing 
Higher Alcohols. Application filed July 26, 1920. 
No. 399, 089. Patented July 12, 1921. 

To all whom it may concern: 

Be it known that we, Bernard H. Smith and John R. 
Eoff, Jr., citizens of the United States, and residents of 
Brooklyn, in the county of Kings and State of New York, 
and New York city, in the county and State of New York, 
respectively, have invented certain new and useful Improve- 
ments in Extracts with higher 
Alcohols, of which the following is a full, clear, and exact 
specification. 

This invention relates to flavoring extracts, and has for 
its object to produce extracts from various flavoring ma- 
terials by the use of the higher alcohols, above the ethyl 
form, as a solvent, either alone or admixed with other 
solvents such as ethyl alcohol, ethyl acetate, glycols, gly- 


cerin, etc. 

By the higher alcohols is meant the alcohols of the 
paraffin series known as the monatomic saturated alcohols, 
such as the propyl, butyl and amyl alcohols. Iso-propyl or 
secondary propyl alcohol, also called dimethyl carbinol, has 
been found especially useful for the purposes mentioned. 

These higher alcohols, and particularly iso-propyl alco- 
hol, have been found to be good solvents for many different 
flavoring materials, such as lemon, orange, mace, winter- 
green, peppermint, cassia, clove and almond oils, vanilla, 
etc., and may be used in the pure form or in diluted state, 
water being preferably used as the diluting material. The 
butyl and amyl alcohols are not miscible with water in all 
proportions, so that their use in diluted form cannot be so 
general as iso-propyl alcohol, which has been found to be 
miscible with water in all proportions. 

We have found that in making extracts using iso-propyl 
alcohol, 


The specifications are as follows: 
Flavoring Extracts with 


Serial 


Manufacturing Flavoring 


CH, 
>CHOH, 

CH, 
as the solvent it is possible to make clear and perfect solu- 
tions with any of the above mentioned flavoring materials, 
as well as many others. The percentage of flavoring ma- 
terial used with the solvent may be varied of course ac- 
cording to the particular flavoring materials employed and 
also according to the degree of concentration desired. Thus 
the percentage by volume of flavoring material may vary 
widely from 1% to 60%, the percentage of solvent varying 
inversely from 40% to 98%. 

The percentage by volume of water in the solvent used 
may also vary from nothing to 85%, the percentage of pure 
iso-propy! alcohol varying inversely from 15% to 100%. 

The following are given as illustrations of the way our 
invention is practised in preparing some of the most com- 
mon extracts: 

Lemon extract—For ordinary strength, 5% by volume 
of lemon oil is dissolved in 95% of iso-propyl alcohol of 
any strength between 75% and 100%, that is to say, the 
95% of iso-propyl alcohol used may be nure or diluted 
with water up to 26%. If lemon extract of double strength 
is desired 10% by volume of lemon oil is used with 90% 
—e alcohol of any strength between 82% and 
100%. 

Orange extract—For ordinary strength, 5% by volume 
of orange oil is used with 95% of iso-propyl alcohol of 


any strength between 80% and 100%, while for double 
strength 10% of orange oil is used with 90% of iso-propyl 
alcohol of any strength between 82% and 100%. 

Vanilla extract—For ordinary strength 10% of vanilla 
beans is used with 90% of iso-propyl alcohol of any 
strength between 30% and 100%. The iso-propyl alcohol, 
either pure or in a water solution of any percentage be- 
tween the figures mentioned, may be used directly to ex- 
tract the vanilla bean by any of the well known methods 
such a percolation, maceration or digestion, or the vanilla 
beans may be éxtracted with a diluted solution of ethyl al- 
cohol, said ethyl alcohol evaporated off under diminished 
pressure, and the flavoring material remaining redissolved 
with the iso-propyl alcohol, so that the resulting product 
contains no ethyl alcohol. 

Almond extract.—One strength may be obtained by using 
1% by volume of almond oil with 99% iso-propyl alcohol 
of any strength between 22% and 100%. 

Iso-propyl alcohol is miscible with ethylene «glycol, 
C,H,(OH),, propylene glycol, C,;He(OH):, glycerin and 
ethyl alcohol, as well as water, and any of these alcohols 
may be admixed with the iso-propyl form to produce the 
solvents for the flavoring materials instead of using iso- 
propyl alcohol alone or simply with water. 

While several specific formulas are given herein, and 
still other flavoring materials are mentioned, the present 
invention is not limited to any of the flavors specifically or 
generally mentioned, and the right is reserved to the use ot 
any or all of the higher alcohols above the ethyl form 
either alone or admixed with the other forms of alcchol 
mentioned, for the purposes specified herein. 

Having thus described our invention, what we claim as 
new and desire to secure by Letters Patent of the United 
States is: 

1. A flavoring extract consisting of flavoring material 
dissolved in one of the higher alcohols, above ethyl, of the 
paraffin series. 

2. A flavoring extract consisting of flavoring material 
dissolved in iso-propyl alcohol. 

3. <A flavoring extract consisting of flavoring material 
dissolved in one of the higher alcohols, above ethyl, of the 
paraffin series, in sybstantially the proportions by volume of 
between 1% and 60% of the flavoring material and 99% to 
40% of the alcohol specified. 

4. A flavoring extract consisting af flavoring material 
dissolved in one of the higher alcohols, above ethyl, of the 
paraffin series, in substantially the proportions by volume 
of between 1% and 60% of the flavoring material and be- 
tween 99% and 40% of the alcohol specified, said alcohol 
being used in a water solution of from 15% up. 

5. A flavoring extract consisting of flavoring material 
dissolved in iso-propyl alcohol in substantially the propor- 
tions by volume of between 1% and 60% of the flavoring 
material and between 99% and 40% of the alcohol specified. 

6. A flavoring extract consisting of flavoring material 
dissolved in iso-propyl alcohol in substantially the propor- 
tions by volume of between 1% and 60% of the flavoring 
material and between 99% and 40% of the alcohol specified, 
said alcohol being used in a water solution of from 15% up. 

7. A flavoring extract consisting of flavoring material 
dissolved in an admixture of one of the higher alcohols, 
above ethyl, of the paraffin series, and another solvent. 

8. A flavoring extract consisting of flavoring material 
dissolved in an admixture of one of the higher alcohols, 
above ethyl, of the paraffi: series, and another alcohol. 

9. A flavoring extract consisting of flavoring material 
dissolved in an admixture of iso-propyl alcohol and another 
solvent. 

10. A flavoring extract consisting of flavoring material 
dissolved in an admixture of iso-propyl alcohol and an- 
other alcohol. 

11. A process of preparing a flavoring extract which 
consists in €xtracting the flavoring material with ethyl al- 
cohol, then evaporating off said ethyl alcohol and finally 
redissolving the extracted material in another kind of al- 
cohol. 


(Continued on page 264) 
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C. L. Cotton Extract Co. has moved its flavoring extract 
business from Earlville, N. Y., to Springfield, Mass., where 
it proceeds to operate with enlarged 
facilities and up-to-date methods of manufacture. The 
firm is a member of the Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ 
Association, in which .Mr. F. P. Beers, of the company, has 
served as president and in many important official capaci- 
ties otherwise. 


increased capital, 


The promotion of W. W. 
manager of the Druggists’ 


McClenaghan to general 
Sundries Department of 
Park & Tilford, New York, 
succeeding C. S. Welch, 
proves once more the 
truth of the old law of 
business, that loyalty and 
perseverance invariably 
win success. 

Reared on an _ eastern 
farm, Mr. 
McClenaghan came to New 
York in 1904 to begin his 
business career with W. B. 
Riker & Son. Twelve 
years ago he joined the 
Druggists’ Sundries De- 
partment of Park & Til- 
ford, as assistant to Mr. 
Welch, in charge of the 
New York and Philadel- 
phia territory. During these years Mr. McClenaghan 
has come to know virtually every buyer in the entire 
territory; and he has declined several attractive offers for 
his services. 

Park & Tilford’s withdrawal as agents for Houbigant 
has made possible the featuring now of Guerlain per- 
fumes and powders; and it is the announced intention 
of Mr. McClenaghan to make Guerlain an outstanding 
leader, duplicating in America the prestige and popu- 
larity that Guerlain enjoys abroad. 

Notable in the family of products under the jurisdic- 
tion of Mr. McClenaghan is Angelus Lemon Cleansing 
Cream. It is a known fact throughout the trade that 
Park & Tilford, as sole agents of this product, have 
achieved for Angelus Lemon Cleansing Cream a record 
in the amount of its sales, the extent of its distribution 
and its national popularity in such a short space of 
time. 

The success of Angelus is a feather in the cap of 
Mr. McClenaghan. During a Liberty Loan drive, Mr. 
McClenaghan met, the creator and manufacturer of 
Angelus, Louis Philippe, and with a vision of what 


Pennsylvania 


W. W. McCLenacHan 


could be done with Angelus Lemon Cleasing Cream, 
he forthwith engineered the negotiations which . made 
Park & Tilford the sole distributots of the product. 

Besides the Guerlain and Angelus lines, another 
leader under the managerial wing of Mr. McClenaghan 
is Tintex, the original dye powder. Distributed and 
advertised nationally, Tintex has become a veritable 
institution among the women of America. 


Florome Chemical Corp., which was organized July 11, 
1921, with a capital of $20,000 is now established at 24-26 
Wooster street, New York. 
The president is Mr. H. 
Techow who had many 
years’ experience in domes- 
tic and export. branches of 
the essential oil and syn- 
thetic perfume industry. 
With him are associated 
Dr. I. V. Stanley Stanis- 
laus and Harry L. Gold- 
wag. Dr. Stanislaus is a 
well known figure in the 
pharmaceutical, toilet prep- 
aration, and synthetic 
aromatic chemical industry 
in this country, and is 
quite familiar with require- 
ments of makers of per- 
fumes of makers’ of perfumes, toilet preparations, etc., as 
to their raw materials. Mr. Goldwag has been engaged in 
selling materials of this kind throughout the industry for 
a number of years. Attention is called to the announce- 
ment of the Florome Co., on advertising page 73 of this 
issue. 


H. TrEcHow 


Floro Products Corporation, 460 Elk street, Albany, 
N. Y.; has taken over and now conducts the business of the 
Ideal Mfg. Co., at the above address. 

Tin Decorating Company of Baltimore, manufacturers of 
the well known Tindeco decorated tin packages for per- 
fumes and allied products, will soon open a new office in 
the North American Building, Chicago. This is in line 
with the policy of the company to establish better facili- 
ties for handling their increased volume of business in this 
territory. 

Stanley S. Smith, Western representative for Tindeco, 
will be in charge of the new offices and will be pleased 
at all times to see his many friends and customers and to 
advise them on their package requirements. The address 
of this office is 1616 North American Building, 36 South 
State street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The lavender distilling plant established by Schimmel & 
Co., Leipzig, at Barreme, France, about fifteen years ago 
and which was sequestrated by the French Government 
during the war, was sold May 31, 1921, to J. Gras, Cannes, 
France. Mr. Gras is established in the distillation of es- 
sential oils, etc., and before the war was manager at 
Barreme for Schimmel & Co. 

Fritzsche Brothers, Inc.. New York, have been appointed 
sole agents in the United States and Canada for the oil 
of lavender and other products that will be made at the 
plant. 


E. W. Bartram has been appointed sales manager for 
J. Eavenson & Sons, soap manudacturers, Camden, N. J. 
Mr. Bartram previously held similar positions with Lazell, 
perfumer of Newburgh, N. Y., and United Perfume Co., 
Boston, Mass., and therefore brings a ripe experience to 
his new work. 

The Abbe Engineering Co. and Beach-Russ Co. have 
moved their general offices from 220 Broadway to 50 
Church street, Hudson Terminal Building, New York. 
These concerns say it was necessary to increase their office 
facilities, consequently the removal. 


O. L. Deming, for more than a decade in charge of the 
advertising department of the American Co., has become 
actively interested in the American Advertiser, Inc., an 
organization incorporated in New York in 1918. Numerous 
friends in the trade will join in wishing him success in his 
new activities. 


Joseph Mathias, president of James B. Horner & Co., 
essential oils, New York City, left on August 13 for his 
annual fortnightly fishing and shooting visit to a camp in 
the Thousand Islands. 


George Uhe, who has had a number of years’ experience 
with New York essential oil houses, has established him- 
self as a broker and commission merchant in essential oils, 
at 102-104 Fulton street, New York. 


A wavy length of blue cloth, a rose and a box of talcum 
powder is too little wearing apparel even for a dancer, 
according to an action for $100,000 damages begun August 
1 in the Supreme Court by Mile. Desiree Lubovska, who 
has appeared around town in numerous musical comedies 
and ballets. Her suit is against V. Vivadou, Inc., manu- 
facturers of toilet articles. 

That concern, her complaint alleges, published her picture 
in a Sunday newspaper recently, without her authorization, 
and which displayed her in “meagre costume.” In one 
hand was the rose, the other clutched a box of the de- 
fendant’s talcum power, and the long blue cloth was blow- 
ing in just the right direction to allow the advertisement 
to pass censorship. This newspaper illustration, she. al- 
leges, was copied from a painting of her “not intended for 
publication,” and she wonders how the defendant had access 
to it. 

Mile. Lubovska asserts that she has been esteemed by 
all who know her as “one devoted to the higher ideals” of 
her profession; and to give the impression, as she alleges 
the advertisement does, that she poses for commercial 
purposes and in such scanty attire is highly damaging to her 
good name and reputation, her complaint says. 


Andrew Jergens Co., of Cincinnati, manufacturer of soap 
and toilet articles, has purchased and taken control of the 
$500,000 plant of the Carbassemo Products Co. at Burbank, 
Cal., it became known recently. Adjacent ground has been 
quietly purchased and it is understood the company will 
erect another $500,000 unit as. rapidly as possible. Within 
thirty days, it was stated, the plant would be employing 
150 more persons. When the second unit is completed and 
ready for operation an additional 300 persons will be en- 
gaged. 

From Burbank business men it was learned that Andrew 
Jergens Jr., on a visit to the suburban city a few weeks 
ago, said that the plant in all probability would be developed 
on as large a scale as the Jergens factory in Cincinnati, and 
that it would turn out all the Jergens products, including 
soaps of various kinds, taloums and perfumeries. The 
principal economic factor responsible for the purchase of 
the Carbassemo factory is said to be in the saving made 
possible on freight rates now being charged on cocoanut oils 
to other Jergens factories. This, it was said, amounts to 
5 cents a pound in soap manufacturing. 

The new Pacific Coast factory, it was learned, will be 
operated under a $500,000 corporation to be known as the 
Andrew Jergens Co., of California, This company already 
has been incorporated. In connection with the sale of the 
Carbassemo company’s plant it became known for the first 
time that the Jergens concern had been heavily interested 
in it financially from the start. 

The Carbassemo factory was erected a year ago osten- 
sibly for the purpose of manufacturing a soap product they 
mined in Nevada. The Jergens company does not hold 
the patent, it was stated, and will not make the Carbassemo 
product. 

The Jergens company has factories in Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, New York and Perth, Ontario. James D. Nelson 
has been sent to Burbank from the Cincinnati factory and 
will act as general manager there, 

Crown Supply Co., Inc., perfumers, have moved from 
56 East 125th street, to their new plant, occupying an entire 
floor at 313-315 West 125th street, New York. 


Heine & Co., essential oils and perfumers supplies, have 
moved from 7 Platt street to 54 Cliff street, new York. 


Harral Soap Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has opened a com- 
pletely equipped branch office at 11 Central street, Boston, 
Mass, This office is in charge of Mr. Curtiss W. Shaw, 
who is an experienced salesman. 


Announcement has been made at the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington of the allowance of drawback on oil 
of rose aroma compound manufactured with the use of im- 
ported soluble essence of rose by the Orbis Products 
Trading Company, Inc., of New York City. 


Superior Dental Supply House, 600 West 18lst street, 
New York, filed bankruptcy schedules August 12, as fol- 
lows: Liabilities, $6,025; assets, $1,080. 


Robert DeLaney has resigned as general sales manager 
of the Sunbeam Chemical Co., Chicago, to accept the 
position of sales manager for the West Electric Hair Curler 
Co., Philadelphia. He is stationed at the company’s New 
York office, 
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One of the most important events in the development of 
the American synthetic aromatic chemical industry is the 
announcement made by the Essential Oil Specialties Com- 
pany, Grassland, Pa., which appears at the end of the text 
section in this issue, concerning the establishment of their 
new and greatly enlarged plant at Trenton, N. J. Gustave 
Mahlck, vice-president and general manager of the com- 
pany, advises that the moving operations will commence 
November 1, and that there will be no interruption of 
operations and that deliveries of terpineol, etc., will be 
maintained. 

It is very encouraging to note that long-headed business 
men, such as are associated with this developing enterprise, 
have ample faith in the future of the industry that they 
are executing these far-sighted plans without reference to 
the action Congress may take with regard to the troublous 
license plan. 

The output of the company has been practically all ter- 
pineol, but we understand that the line will be considerably 
enlarged, not only in the direction of by-products, but also 
additional primary materials. 

The company has been under the personal direction of 
Mr. Mahlck since its establishment in May, 1914, and his 
continuance at the helm will insure its progressive develop- 
ment. 


L. J. Zollinger, of Richard Hudnut’s perfume laboratory 
staff, is now located at the New York laboratory, having 
recently been transferred from St. Louis. 


A postal card sent from somewhere in France by 
Maurice Lévy proprietor of the New York importing and 
powder puff manufacturing firm which bears his name, 
shows that he has been looking into the ancient attractions 
of L’Auvergne, which is such a very old country that the 
inhabitants have not yet caught up on the desirabilities of 
perfumes and toilet requisites. One of the objects of Mr. 
Lévy’s trip abroad was to attend the London wool sales to 
buy special varieties of Australian wool used by his firm 
in the manufacture of their own wool plush, used in the 
making of powder puffs. 


A reduced wage scale for the coming year has been 
agreed upon by the wage committees representing the Na- 
tional Bottle Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Bottle Blowers’ Association. Under the agreement the 
blowers have accepted a reduction of 16% per cent on 
prescription and 10 per cent on toilet and cologne bottles. 
The wages of the tending boys, stopper grinders and other 
help have not been settled as yet. A high standard of col- 
lective bargaining has characterized the relations between 
the employers and employes in the last forty years; and 
in the present instance both sides made concessions from 
their original demands in the interests of the business as a 
whole. 


Glass 


The Waterbury Paper Box Company has taken over the 
box department of the H. K. H. Silk Co., of Watertown, 
Conn. This company has expanded and taken ovér a num- 
ber of mills in the last year and is a large user of paper 
boxes. This is another instance where by accurate fig- 
ures it has been proven that it is cheaper and more 
desirable to buy boxes from the box manufacturers than 
to operate a box department. 
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At a recent meeting in the Chemists’ Club steps were 
taken to organize the National Association of Chemical 
Salesmen. A committee was appointed as follows to draft 
a constitution and arrange for a meeting during the 
Chemical Expositicn next month: Fred. E. Signer, chair- 
man; C. F. Abbott, J. A. Chew, P. S. Tilden, E. C. Scott, 
E. J. Barber, A. H. Pierce, and Williams Haynes, secre- 
tary. Those present at the meeting, in addition to those 
just named, included; George H. Draper, J. F. Hollywood, 
William E. Jordan, Elvin H. Killheffer, Theodore R. L. 
Loud, Dyer S. Moss, Alexander T. O’Brien, Oscar K. 
Schwartz, W. H. Van Winkel and Justin R. Weddell. 
Hearty endorsements were received from these sales leaders 
who found it impossible to attend: F. H. McCartney, 
Francis G. Fargo, R. E. Dorland, R. H. French and George 
Whalley. 


J. A. J. Wijnmalen, of Polak & Schwarz’s Essence- 
fabrieken, Zaandam, Holland, who visited this country re- 
cently, arrived home safely early in July, after a very pleas- 
ant voyage on the Rotterdam. Mr. Wijnmalen sends us 
the accompanying photcgraph taken in Madrid during the 
recent “Dutch Week” exposition in the Spanish capital, 
the view showing part of the Polak & Schwarz booth. In 


Queen or Spain AT PotAK & ScHwarz’s Maprip Exuisit 


the center is the Queen of Spain, with King Alfonso in 
the right background, and Mr. Schwarz just behind her. 
The Queen, the photograph was taken, had just 
placed in her handbag a vial of one of the Polak & Schwarz 
flower oils, which had been given to her by Mr. Schwarz. 
Both the King and the Queen took great interest in the 
exhibit of essential oils. 

Julian W. Lyon & Co., Inc., 35 Fulton street, New York, 
are agents for the company’s products in the United States 
and Dominion of Canada. 


when 


A bursting bottle of perfume, the contents of which 
spread to a near-by motor, which ignited the alcoholic 
vapor, caused a serious fire July 16 in the plant of the L. 
Auerbach Chemical Mfg. Co., Cleveland. The accident 
happened while the perfumery was being bottled and the 
flames spread rapidly to other combustibles, including 
twenty barrels of alcohol, used in the manufacture of 
toilet preparations. The employes, mostly women, escaped. 
The total loss was estimated at $125,000. 
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Ungerer. & Co., essential oils and perfume specialties, 
New York, have moved their Philadelphia branch to 441 
Arch street. Mr. Edward Trippe is the manager. 

Peerless Tube Co., of Bloomfield, N. J., has established 
its sales office in 2272 in the Woolworth Building, 
New York City; telephone: Barclay 6317. 

The distribution is being handled by the Bristol Indus- 
tries, Inc., of the same address, which has control of the 
exclusive sale of Peerless collapsible tubes in the City of 
New York, State of New Jersey and City of Philadelphia. 
Donald M. Smith, who has become vice-president of the 
Bristol Industries and for several years has been the Peer- 
less New York sales manager, has charge of that de- 
partment in the Bristol service. The new arrangement is 
facilitate the service given to Peer- 
less tube patrons and at the same time the Bristol concern 
plans to add sales representation of manufacturers in col- 
lateral lines of trade. Mr. Smith invites visitors from out 
of town to make their headquarters in the Bristol offices. 


Room 


expected to greatly 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., will be rep- 
resented at the Seventh. National Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, New York, by an exhibit that will show the 
remarkable advances that have been made in the manu- 
facture: and development -of- coal-tar dyes. The setting of 
the exhibit will be of a novel and artistic character, It 
will be essentially Egyptian in design, and will be embel- 
lished with ornamentation carrying out this main idea. 
Other features will tell the story of the progress of the 
American dyestuff industry in its comparatively brief span 
of life. 

Julian W. Lyon & Co., 35 Fulton street, New York, have 
been appointed sole agents in the United States and Canada 
for Manuel Pedrol, Tarragona, Spain, who is said to be 
the largest producer and shipper of olive oil in that country. 
His goods have been marketed for years under the trade 
mark Duc. 


Fresno Soap Co., Fresno, Cal., has moved into its fine 
new factory, occupying an area of 75 x 150 feet. The busi- 
ness was started in Fresno twenty years ago by A. C. 
Ruschhaupt, who later was joined by a brother, K. W. 
Ruschhaupt, the latter, however, having died several years 
ago the plant is now operated by T. A. and Adolph Rusch- 
haupt, and the company is entirely within the Ruschhaupt 
family. ‘ 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold O. Sloan are the happy parents of 
Miss Ruth Sloan, who arrived on August 18. 

Mr. Sloan is vice-president of Gomez & Sloan, Inc., 
244 Water street, New York City, 


Emil Utard, head of the American branch of Ed Pinaud. 
Paris, and president of the Franco-American Board of 
Commerce and Industry in New York City, has just been 
knighted by the French Government with the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor for his work in promoting Franco- 
American relations. The decoration was presented to him 
at a luncheon in the Union League Club by Gaston I[.iebert, 
Consul General of France. Among those present were 
Maurice Casenave, Minister Plenipotentiary; Director Al- 
bert Breton, of the French High Commission, Paul Fuller, 
Jr., Maurice Sylvester, Olivier Bocande and Henry Utard. 
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Capital stock increase: Superior Cream Co., Manhattan 
Borough, New York City, $20,000 to $100,000. 

Carl F. G. Meyer, president of Meyer Bros. Drug Co., 
St. Louis has gone to White Lake, Michigan, on his vaca- 
tion. About September 15, he leave on a 
pleasure trip to Europe and will be away for sixty to 
ninety days. 


intends to 


American Druggists’ Syndicate, for the first six months 
of 1921, reports a net los of $741,340. C. H. Goddard, 
president, in commenting on the showing, points out that 
on Dec. 31, 1920, inventory of raw material and finished 
stock was valued at $2,950,000. Since Jan. 1 there has been 
an average decline of 29.2 per cent in the market price of 
the first 100 items representing the first ten items in each 
of the ten departments that go to make up the total in- 
ventory which would seem to give a fair average. ‘This 
he says, “accounts for the poor showing for the 
six months’ period.” 

Mr. Goddard says further that “while business conditions 
seem to be improving and the work of deflation gradually 
approaching completion, there has been such a world-wide 
upheaval of all economic forces that no one can forecast 
with accuracy when the world will again be 
operating normally. During ‘the period covered by the 
statement the management has endeavored to exercise every 
economy that could be introduced in the operation of its 
business without hurting its general efficiency, and these 
economies are evidenced by the fact that expenses of 
operation for the period show a saving of $215,277 over 
the first six months of last year.” 


alone,” 


business 


will hold its 


National Association of Retail Druggists 
annual convention in Denver the week of Sept. 19. 


National Wholesale Druggists’ Association has made the 
usual elaborate preparations for its forty-seventh annual 
meeting, which will be held at Atlantic City, September 
26-29. Besides the important business to be transacted re- 
garding legislation and other matters affecting the trade, 
there will be a fine program of entertainment. 

New York Branch of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation has appointed a transportation committee to ar- 
range for the trip to New Orleans to attend the annual 
meeting in September. Arrangements have been made for 
a special fare and one-half rate, provided 350 fare certifi- 
cates are turned in. Hugo H. Schaefer, 115 West 68th 
street, New York City, is chairman of the committee. 
August 24 is the closing date for making reservations 
through him. 

We are advised that the Atlas Label Co., are now lo: 
cated at excellent quarters, 119 Lafayette street, New York, 
where they are installing additional equipment. The busi- 
ness has grown, and encouraging response has come, par- 
ticularly from manufacturers of perfumes and toilet prep- 
arations, through our columns. 


Advices from Shanghai, China, state that the Pacific 
Medical Factory is being organized with a capitalization of 
$100,000 by medical men who propose to manufacture per- 
fumery, toilet articles, medicines and export drugs. 
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Around a great new and handsome building that is 
rapidly approaching completion in Portland, Maine, might 
be woven a trade romance of the rise of a part of the 
toilet gdods industry of America. The new structure is 
a present day monument to the success of Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream, which was perfected and placed on the 
market in February, 1870, by Mr. A. S. Hinds. This 
cream was, so far as known, the pioneer in America of 
liquid skin and complexion creams. ‘ 

During the first fifteen years Hinds Cream was prepared 
in a most primitive way, but the demand became so great 
that special machinery was introduced to facilitate its 
production. The distribution grew slowly, no sales force 
being employed, and no advertising used except of a trivial 
and intermittent nature. Nevertheless, Hinds Cream 
gradually crept into many of the largest stores in the 
eastern states and finally found its way across the con- 
tinent to the Pacific Coast. 

It was not until 1906 that an advertising department was 
established and a sales developing policy adopted. Since 
then the various marketing plans employed have developed 
the business rapidly until now upwards of 60,000 dealers in 


New A. S. Hrnps Laporatory, PortLAND, MAINE. 


America are carrying the product*and it is to be found in 
many principal cities in all civilized countries throughout 
the world. During the last ten years a number of new 
preparations were added so that now the Hinds Cream 
family of products includes six articles: cold cream, 
disappearing cream, soap, talcum powder and face powder. 
Packaging of these requisites is being refined to give a 
uniform color and style adding materiaily {o the attractive- 
ness of the entire group. 

The new A. S. Hinds Laboratory, Forest Avenue, of 
which John Calvin Stevens and John Howard Stevens 
are the architects, will be a credit not only to the concern 
and the architects, but to Portland as well, for it is one 
of the finest and best equipped buildings of its size in New 
England. 

The total floor space is 60,181 square feet, as compared 
with .15,200 square feet in the old laboratory. The con- 
struction is of reinforced concrete, partly slab and mush- 
room type and partly of the ribbed floor construction. The 
exterior is covered with vitreous cream gray rough tex- 
tured brick, using the entire run of the varying colors from 
the kiln; the trim is a matt glaze white .terra cotta; 
the roof is practically flat, and so designed that it can 
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be used as the floor of an additional story in the future. 


The interior is most interesting; here one finds every 
modern equipment and the latest devices in plumbing and 
in mechanical contrivances. In the main office, there is a 
high story with a mezzanine floor forming a gallery around 
the greater part of the room. The entire front, both the 
first and mezzanine floors, is devoted to the office, while 
the rear of the first story is used for storage of finished 
products ready for shipment. Raw materials are received at 
the rear and carried to the top floor by elevator. 

The fourth story covers nearly 3,500 square feet and is so 
designed as to plan for the future should more room be 
needed, for it can be carried forward covering the entire 
building. From this floor materials are delivered by grav- 
ity to the laboratory on the third floor where the kettles 
for cooking and mixing ingredients are located. Dropping 
from this point are large glass lined containers or tanks, 
located over the filling machines on the second floor. A 
special conveyor, or elevator, on the endless chain principle 
carries empty bottles from the basement story where they are 
rolled to these filling machines on the second floor. The 
bottles progress from the filling machines by conveyors, 
going through cappying machines, labeling machines 
and other assembling units until they emerge by way of 
a chute completely boxed and ready for shipment in 
the first story. 


A part of the third story, on which is the large dining 
room, recreation room and kitchen is used for storage and 
the rear part is given up to the manufacture of the other 
toilet articles made by the Hinds Company. Another most 
interesting feature is a small hospital room for emer- 
gency service. 


The building is equipped with a Grinnel sprinkler system 
and the plumbing is complete and up-to-date, while the 
steam heat is furnished by two smokeless boilers. 


W. John Buedingen calls the trade’s special attention to 
this month's advertisement. Recent additions comprise 
the round box and satin case line of Marius Milou & Cie., 
Montelimar, France, one of the oldest makers of these 
goods. Mr. Buedingen has been appointed sole selling 
agent for United States, Canada and Mexico. He also 
acts in the same capacity for Berlan Etablissements of 
Paris who make metal compact and cream containers as 
well as enamel goods. On glassware he is acting for sev- 
eral European concerns. 


Besides quality, service is Mr. Buedingen’s special aim. 
This includes French designing for those who must have 
that touch—enough exclusive models for every one—facili- 


ties for anything in containers special conditions may re- 
quire and general container designing. 


Mr. Buedingen reports conditions good and feels very 
optimistic as to the near future. The steady growth of 
his line made more space necessary and after September 
1 takes up new quarters at 516 Fifth avenue, at 43rd street. 

Benjamin Elson, head of the well known firm of Elson 
& Brewer, Inc., 65 Fulton street, New York, importers 
and dealers in essential oils, synthetics, etc., was married 
August 1 in New York to Miss Adele Durante. The 
couple spent two weeks’ honeymoon at Lake Hopatcong 
and are now living at Mr. Elson’s home in Hackensack, 
N. J. A brother of the bride is editor of the well known 
Chicago journal L’/talia. 
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Few if any manufacturers have made any more effort 
to promote the flavoring extract industry, both from a 
commercial and scientific point of view, than Dr. Samuel 
H. Baer, formerly of the Flavoring Extract 
Manufacturers’ United States and for 
years the active genius of the Blanke-Baer Co., of St. 
Louis. The results of the consistent and directed 
energies of Dr. Baer and his associates are only natural. 
One of them is a great new laboratory plant which in- 
creased business has made necessary. 

This new and greatly enlarged plant of the Blanke-Baer 
Extract and Preserving Co. is situated at 3224-3232 South 
Kingshighway, St. Louis, just south of Tower Grove Park, 
with a 200-ft. frontage and with private railroad siding, 
enabling convenient handling of carload shipments. The 
present building is four stories high, built of reinforced 
concrete, most modern and sanitary 
manner, with every device for labor saving. That it is 
truly a daylight factory is shown by the fact that there 
are six thousand panes of glass in the building. 


president 
Association of the 


well 


constructed in the 
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The business and realty of the Avery Chemical Co. have 
been taken over by the Wamesit Chemical Co. of Lowell, 
Mass., a newly organized firm with a capital of $100,000 in 
preferred stock and 3,000 shares of no-par-value common, 
The officers of the new company are: President, George 
Stevens; treasurer, J. H. Murphy; general manager, C. F. 
Hobson. 

Owens Bottle, Co., including the returns of its subsidiary 
companies, reported net profits of $1,147,568 for the first 
six months of the current year. This was after Federal 
taxes and fixed charges, and, after allowing for preferred 
dividends, the balance was equivalent to $1.17 a share 
earned on the $17,371,900 of capital stock of $25 par value 
issued and outstanding on June 30. In the first half of last 
year the profits amounted to $2,505,117, equal to $4.96 a 
share on the $10,932,626 of common stock issued at that 
time. 

Total manufacturing profits and royalties in the six 
months ended June 30 were $1,526,061, compared with $2,- 


’ 


New PLant oF BLANKE-BAER Extract AND Preservinc Co., St. Louts. 


On the first floor are located the general offices and ship- 
ping room; on the second floor, a cafeteria and machines 
for filling and sealing of the products; on the third floor, 
the laboratory and cooking kettles; and on the fourth floor, 
presses and storage rooms. 

As the plot on which the factory is situated contains ap- 
proximately an acre of ground, it will be easy to provide 
for future growth of the company by construction of new 
buildings or additions to the present one. 


A. Wasserscheid, manager of the New York office of 
the Mallinckrodt Chemical Co., St. Louis, is enjoying his 
August vacation with Mrs. Wasserscheid at Ogunquit, Me. 


Maryland Vegetable Oil Co., recently incorporated with 
$1,500,000 capital stock, has obtained a site at Seventh 
avenue and 16th street, Canton, Baltimore. It has pur- 
chased the assets of the Cocoanut Products Corp., which 
was foreclosed by the bondholders, the reported consider- 
ation being $750,000. The incorporators of the new com- 
pany are given as Enos S. Stockbridge, Roland H. Brady 
and Julia A. Knoerr, who acted for the real backers. 


305,527 in the first half of 1920. Other income was above 
that of last year, the total for this year being $514,054, 
against $228,714, making a total income of $2,040,115, com- 
pared with $2,534,241 in 1920. 


Perfumed pottery manufactured by the Crown-Dorset 
Art Pottery Company of England, a recent novelty intro- 
duced in the American market, is shown in the Perfumery 
and Toilet Articles Division of the Bush Terminal Sales 
Building. While of an ornamental type, the pottery can be 
put to various uses in the ladies’ boudoir and it imparts 
a fragrance to a room, 


Mrs. Joseph Fels, widow of the Philadelphia soap manu- 
facturer, who has been in Palestine for six months buying 
land for Zionists, returned on the Lapland August 14. 

A Fifth avenue leather goods firm in New York recently 
was fined $12,000 in Federal Court for defrauding the Gov- 
ernment of luxury taxes, which was done through a 
double set of books. The tax was paid by the purchasers, 
but, according to the complaint, was retained by the firm. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Tue CHEMISTRY OF ESSENTIAL OILS AND ARTIFICIAL PER- 
FUMES. By Ernest J. Parry, B. Sc, F.LC., F.CS. 
Fourth edi., revised and enlarged Volume, Monographs 
on Essential Oils. London: Scott, Greenwood & Son. 

It speaks well for the general favor with which the 
former editions of this well-known work have met among 
those interested in the chemistry of the peculiar and still 
more or less enigmatic plant products collectively called 
Essential Oils, that a new edition of this book (the last 
one appeared only in 1918), has become necessary in so 
short time. This new edition is essentially a reprint of the 
last one, enlarged by additional information about all some- 
what important publications on the subject which have 
appeared between the completion of the last edition and the 
end of 1920. It seems, therefore, unnecessary to dwell again 
on the well-known merits of this work, with its multitude 
of interesting details, many of which have been contributed 
by friends of the author and are otherwise not to be found 
in literature. The reviewer will, therefore, restrict himself 


to dwell upon some points regarding which the book would 
seem to be open to improvement. 


The present first volume contains a description of the 
individual oils and their compositions, leaving the descrip- 
tion of the single constituents and their analytical deter- 
mination for the second volume. This arrangement is 
somewhat unusual and perhaps not quite desirable from 
the standpoint of the student, who is desirous to learn a 
little more about the chemical substances which he finds 
enumerated as constituents of the oils in the first volume, 
but who has to wait for the appearance of the second 
volume to satisfy his thirst for knowledge. The inverse 
arrangement would also obviate frequent repetition of 
analytical detail under the individual oils, by simple refer- 
ence to the “General Part,” if this latter one would 
appear first. This objection will, of course, be of little con- 
sequence, if the outstanding second volume will come out 
without much delay. 


The author gives numerous references to the original 
literature, but also frequently such references are missing, 
so that those readers who are desirous to study the 
original publication, perhaps for some of their own scien- 
tific work, are at a loss where to find it. 

The names of the plants are stated as sources of the 
essential oils, but very rarely the names of the botanists 
who originated those names are given. This would, how- 
ever, be very desirable, as much confusion exists regarding 
these designations, sometimes the same name being used for 
different plants, sometimes the same plant appearing under 
different names. The added initials of the namer would 
clear any doubt immediately. 


As said before, the present edition is, except for the 
addition of abstracts from more recent publications, a 
reprint of the previous one. But it seems that the reprint 
should not have been so faithful as also to repeat nearly 
all of the quite numerous errors and misprints of the last 
edition. It seems that the proof-reading has been done by 
some one not familiar with the subject matter, otherwise 
it would be hard to understand why so many obvious 
errors have been overlooked and repeated. As far as the 
reviewer can see from his cursory perusal of the book, 
their enumeration would fill quite a few pages, if the 
author should choose to devote some space in the second 
volume to “Errata: et Emendanda.” 

Some of these oversights seem to ave originated from 
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making additions without noticing that these were incon- 
gruous to the former text. We read, for 
p. 307, under Oil of Coriander: “Semmler isolated the 
characteristic component of this oil—coriandrol. . The 
only other known constituent of the oil is pinene.” But a 
few lines further on, we are told: “Dextro-a-pinene, i-a- 
pinene, f-pinene, dipentene, cymene, terpinene, ;geraniol, 
borneol, acetic esters, and decyl aldehyde are also present 
in the oil, with, possibly, phellandrene and terpinolene.” 
To mention another example, p. 417, where we read: 
“The table on opposite page 


instance, on 


gives an outline 
; We look, however, in vain for that table on 
the opposite page, but in the next paragraph we read: 
“Burgess and Page have isolated a hydrocarbon. ; 
It has the following characters.” Then follows that mis- 
placed table (on. Lemon Oils), and after this, at the foot 
of the page, we discover the characters of that hydrocarbon. 
It is to be hoped that these various blemishes of a valu- 
able work will, in eventual future editions, be eliminated 
by entrusting it to the hands of a competent corrector, also 
that the forthcoming second volume, before making its 
appearance, will receive a much needed thorough grooming. 
The chapter on esters, for instance, in the last edition fairly 
swarms with incorrect and confusing statements, 
CLEMENS KLeEBER. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, PRICE LISTS, ETC. 


MINUTES OF 27TH ANNUAL MEETING OF MANUFACTURING 
PERFUMERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE Unitep Srartes, held in 
the Biltmore Hotel, New York, May 10-12—A full re- 
port of the proceedings, published through this office with 
reports of the officers and committees, discussions and 
valuable papers read at the meetings, is given in excellent 
style. This report eclipses the M. P. A. record for quick 
action in publishing the proceedings after a convention. 

Dopce & Oxcott Co., 87 Fulton street, New York, have 
issued their August wholesale list of essential oils, and the 
De Laire line of perfumery and soap synthetics, together 
with vanilla beans, floral waters, colors, etc. 

INDEX TO AMERICAN PERFUMER AND EssenTIAL Or Re- 
view, Vol., XV, March, 1920, to February, 1921, has been 
issued in a form convenient for binding with files of this 
journal and will be sent to subscribers who request it. 

StaFrorp ALLEN & Son, Lrp., London, Eng.; Ungerer 
& Co., 124 West 19th street, New York, American repre- 
sentatives——-The July wholesale price list for essential 
oils, chemicals, synthetics and sundries, including the Al- 
len oleoresins, and other specialties, is at hand. 

STANDARD Cap & Seat Corporation, Chicago, has is- 
sued an illustrated descriptive circular of the machines 
which it manufactures for capping bottles. 

Epwarp T. Betser Co., Inc., the “House of Friendly 
Service,” new address 135 Grand street, New York, has 
issued a new catalogue of natural and synthetic raw 
materials for perfumers, soap makers and manufacturing 
chemists. This firm is the sole American agent for 
Chauret Fils, Grasse, and P. A. Bompard, Antibes, France. 

E. M. Lantine Co., Inc., 280 Pearl street, New York, has 
publishéd a new price list of perfumers’ raw materials, 
fruit flavors and certified food colors. Attention is called 
to the firm’s consulting department, which specializes in 
perfumes, toilet preparations, flavors and pharmaceuticals. 
Moderate charges, if any, are made for advice. 

Antorne Curis Co., 147-153 Waverly place, New York, 
has sent out a “Free From Chlorine” circular of interest 
to all chemists and many manufacturers, giving a chlorine 
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test which is proposed for the tenth revision of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia. Copies can be obtained 
from the Chiris company and all who are interested in this 


phase of aromatic chemicals should send for the F. F. C. 
test. 


STANDARD AUTOMATIC MACHINE Co., Rochester, N. Y., 


George F. Brown, New York representative, has sent out 
a folder of its Samco capping machines. 

FRANCES Fox Laporatories, INc., 353 Fifth avenue, New 
York, has issued an interesting recital of the methods em- 
ployed in its operation. 

F, J. Stokes Macuine Co., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
sent out a prospectus describing a new machine which is 
being placed on the market. The machine is designed for 
filling collapsible tubes with pastes, creams, greases, etc. 
They that: “The (illustrated in the ad- 
vertisement on page 113) consists essentially of two gears 


state machine 
which as they revolve create a vacuum and suck the material 
down from the hopper above and expel it into the tube at 
the point where they intermesh as explained in the pros- 
pectus. The gears revolve only at the time when expelling 
the material, and in consequence there is no tendency to 
fluff the paste, nor difficulty -in filling the desired weight of 
paste into the tubes. The machine fills with absolute accu- 
racy and without air bubbles or spattering. It can be 
cleaned very easily by simply removing the front cover, pull- 
ing out the gears, and wiping out the inside of the machine, 
when it is again ready for another material. The quantity 
of material to be expelled is controlled by a ratchet wheel 
at the back, which can be set to fill any quantity from the 
smallest sample tubes or jars to those containing six ounces. 
The machine can be supplied either belt or motor driven, and 
requires only 4% h. p. motor to operate. The speed or output 
of course depends on the skill of the operator, but it oper- 
ates at a speed of 60 tubes per minute. The firm also is 
placing on the market a full line of machines for both clos- 
ing and clipping collapsible tubes, and also an automatic 
machine for both filling, closing and clipping the tubes.” 


Coton1aL CHemicat Co., 631 Penn. avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., sends us price list of the Hawkins lines of toilet 
specialties and household preparations, including perfumes, 
pure food flavors, etc. 

Tax on EMPLOYMENT oF CHILD Lapor, Treasury Regula- 
tions Under Revenue Act of 1918, revised to May, 1921, 
has just been issued by the Government Printing Office at 
Washington, and can be obtained there. 

Census-or Dyrs AND Coat Tar Cuemicats, 1920, Tariff 
Information Series No. 23, has been issued by the United 
States Tariff Commission, at Washington. This report is 
a survey of the domestic dye and coal tar chemical indus- 
try and is divided into four parts: 1, Summary of develop- 
‘ments, as to progress, with the relation of the export and 
import trade briefly shown; 2, Production, with detailed 
“discussion of significant facts; 3, Importations ; 4, Appendix, 
giving imports and exports of natural dyes since 1917. A 
list of manufacturers also is given. 


NEW INCORPORATIONS 
Ponce De Leon Sales Corp., Manhattan Borough, New 
York City, make skin creams and lotions, $300,000 capital 
stock, has been incorporated by P. B. Lyon, M. H. Moody; 
attorney,'G. E. Fleming, 425 5th Ave. 
Liberty Washing Tablet Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., $25,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated by F. W. and W. F. 
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Grempler, J. C, Caskey; attorney, W. R. White, 1110 Audo- 
bon Ave. 

Carter Laboratories, toilet preparations, $100,000 capital 
stock, has been incorporated in Delaware. 

Instant Products Corp., Boston, chemicais, paints, polish- 
ing, cleaning, adhesive fluids, etc., $100,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated in Massachusetts. 

Caroni Products Co., Manhattan Borough, New York 
City, flavoring extracts, has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $100,000 by H. G. Terwilliger, E. R. Whitting- 
ham, W. C. Blach, 11 Broadway, N. Y. 

Quick Kemical Co., Worcester, Mass., soaps, 
$10,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by Morris 
Goldsmith, William Blumenthal and Lewis Blumenthal of 
Worcester and Sam N, Baron of New York City. 


$500,000 


Klean 


Andrew 
stock. 


California, 
See Trade Note Department. 


Jergens Co., of capital 


Perfection Specialty Co., Baltimore, Md., has been in- 
corporated to manufacture flavoring extracts with a capital 
stock of $10,000, by Arthur L. Greenbaum and William 
Fleishman. 

C..G. King Co., manufacturer of tooth paste, etc., has 
been incorporated in Delaware with a capital stock of $5,- 
000,000 by Clifford G, King, Daisy Green King and Edward 
C, Stiness, Providence, R. I, 

Pom Chemical Co., maker of washing powders, has been 
incorporated in Delaware with a capital stock of $50,000. 

Marielle Bros. Mfg. Co., toilet articles, has been incor- 
porated in Delaware with a capital stock of $100,000. 

Faspray Corp., washing and polishing machines, $200,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated in Delaware by John 
D. Wholey, C. B. Kunidsen, New York City; George E. 
Hite, Jr., Brooklyn; attorney, United States Corporation 
Co. 

No-O-Dor Co., toilet preparations, $100,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated in Delaware. 

Aromatic Products Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has been in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital stock to manufacture per- 
fumes, etc., by C. F. Ulrich, G. A. Newton and F. L. Hard- 
ing. 

Buckeye Perfume Co., Cleveland, Ohio, $20,000 capital 
stock, has been incorporated by L. A. Tucker, A. P. Mead, 
C. C. Hague and H. C. Krueger. 

Cronkhite, Sands & Co., Boston, Mass., raw materials, 
soaps, laundry supplies, etc., 500 shares common stock, no 
par value, has been chartered in Massachusetts. Leonard 
W. Cronkhite, 142 Berkely place, Boston, is president and 
Warren Sands is vice-president. 

Hindu Perfumers, Inc., 3,434 South Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, $25,000 capital stock, has been chartered in Illinois 
by F. B. Wood, Elsie Wood and Guy E. Willey. 

W. M. Ruthrauff Co., toilet articles, has been 
porated in Delaware with $1,500,000 capital stock. 
Co., Providence, R. I., shares 
value, has been incorporated by Oscar H. Seavey 
jamin C. Emmons and Thomas M. Webb. 
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Sterling Extract Co., has been incorporated at ~Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., to manufacture and chemical 
pounds. 

Sal-Li-Lax Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacture 
drugs and perfumes, $75,000 capital stock, has been authe- 
rized to do business. 
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Uneek Sani Products Corp., Manhattan Borough, New 
York City, $100,000, capital, has been incorporated by C. 
L. Senior, H. J. Rosales; attorney, P. Wolinsky, 299 
Broadway. 

D. & C. Specialty Co., Manhattan Borough, New York 
City, make soaps and chemicals, $5,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by D. T. Clavin, C. Curtis, M. Lieber- 
man; attorney, M. E. Seiling, 358 Fifth avenue. 

L. & H. Laboratories, Inc., 74 East 28th street, Bayonne, 
N. J., chemicals, toilet articles, etc., $25,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by Joseph Lasko, John J. Hornack 
and Margaret Lasko, all of Bayonne. 

Gloriana Co., Shelby County, Tenn., capitalized at $50,000 
for the manufacture of toilet preparations and household 
articles has been incorporated by M. H. Woodward, W. 
B. Rosenfield, Birdie J. Woodward, W. M. Spinks and 
D. B. Puryear. 

Wilkes-Barre Alcohol Distributing Co., and the Reading 
Alcohol Distributing Co. have been incorporated in Dela- 
ware. The authorized capital of each is $50,000. 

Henchy & Fitzsimmons, Manhattan Borough, New York 
City, toilet, articles and chemicals, $15,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by R. F. Henry, J. J. Flood; at- 
torney, G. F. Maguire, 149 Broadway. 

Kangaroo Polish Co., Newton, Mass., $50,000 capital 
stock, has been incorporated by Robert G. Shaw, 2nd., 
Newton Square, Mass., Albert N. Lyong and Warwick 
Henderson. 

Marden-Wild Corp., Boston, Mass., manufacture oils 
and dyestuffs, $50,000 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated by Frank W. Marden, Prescott F. Wild, Win- 
chester, Mass. 

Charles B. Chrystal Co., Manhattan Borough, New 
York City, clay wax and chemicals, $200,000 capital 
stock, has been incorporated by C. B. and O. Chrystal, 
J. Ormiston; attorney, F. J. Knorr, Albany. 

Oilzum Distributing Co., Baltimore, is a new Mary- 
land corporation which will manufacture soaps and 
kindred products, with authorized capital stock of 
$1,000,000. 

AON RETIRE RI 

IN MEMORIAM FOR DEPARTED FRIENDS. 

Aaron, Emit, soaps, retired, New York, August, 1912. 

Bartotp, Mrs. Harry, Chicago, August, 1920. 

BiscHorr, MICHAEL, pioneer soap manufacturer, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, August, 1919. 

3kRowWN, Davip Seymour, retired soap manwu'facturer, 
New York City, August, 1915. 

Bruck, FREDERICK WILLIAM, soap manufacturer, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., August, 1917. 

Burton, WASHINGTON, president of W. Burton & Co., 
Inc., flavoring extracts, New York, August, 1918. 

RITSCHE, HERMAN T., of Fritsche Brothers, August, 
1906. 

Gop, SoLomon, retired soap manufacturer, Schenectady, 
N. Y., August, 1916, 

ISERMANN, Mrs. FANNIE, mother of Samuel and Max 
Isermann, New York, August, 1920. 

Kettey, Dr. H. S., Soaps and toilet specialties, West 
Dennis, Mass., August, 1912. 

KerKSLAGER, Mitton W., soap manufacturer, Philadel- 
phia, August, 1913. 
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MUELLER, Mrs. WALTER, wife of the secretary of Mo- 
rana, Inc., New York, August, 1920. 


PEET, JESSE, soap manufacturer, one of the founders 
Peet Bros. Co., Kansas City, Mo., August, 1917. 


Rospeson, Wit11AM B., of Antonie Chiris Co., New York, 
August, 1908. 


SCHLIENGER, Hupert, Bertrand Freres, Grasse, August, 
1910. 


SHELDON, NICHOLAS, soaps, Providence, Rhode Island, 
August, 1911. 


TatuM, ALBERT Hotmes, of the Whitall-Tatum Co., per- 
fumers’ glassware, New York, August, 1912. 


TetLow, JosepH, perfumery, Philadelphia, August, 1911. 


UnGerRER, WILLIAM Puiiip, Ungerer & Co., August, 
1907. 


WituaMs, Aaron, W. C. Williams Soap Co., August, 
1910. 


Edward A. Schaefer. 


Edward A. Schaefer, assistant superintendent of the 
Elizabeth (N. J.), factory of Morana, Inc., New York, 
died after a very brief ill- 
ness on August 8 at his 
home in New York City. Six 
years ago he entered the em- 
ploy of Morana, Inc., in a 
clerical capacity and his 
marked ability insured his 
rapid advancement. He 
served with the Second Field 
Artillery during the war and 
saw servicé@ijm France dur- 
ing 1918. He is survived by 
his wife and infant daugh- 
ter. The funeral services 
were held at his late home, 
and interment took place in 
Tue Late E. A. Scnarrer the Pompton Plains Ceme- 

tery, Pompton Plains, N. J 





ASSOCIATIONS IN THE ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


MANUFACTURING PERFUMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Francis W. Jones, Melba Co., Chicago, Ill.; Secretary, 
C. M. Baker, 309 Broadway, New York. 

FLavortnc Extract Mrrs. Assn.—President, Robert E. 
Heekin, Cincinnati, Ohio; Secretary, Gordon M. Day, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

PERFUME Importers’ AssocraTIon.—President, B. E. 
Levy, 714 Fifth avenue, New York; Secretary, B. M. 
Douglas, Jr., 35 West 34th street, New York. 

NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS OF SopA WATER FLAvors.— 
President, C. O. Sethness, Chicago, Ill.; Secretary and 
Attorney, Thos, E. Lannen, Chicago, IIL 

Barsers’ Suppry Deacers’ AssociaTion.—President, 
Z. C. Shaw, Wichita, Kansas; Secretary, Joseph Byrne, 116 
West 39th street, New York. 

PERFUMERY, SOAP AND EXTRACT ASSOCIATION or CHI- 
caco.—President, H. E. Lancaster; Secretary, Clarence 
Morgan, 180 North Market street, Chicago. 


News Permeates Every Page. 


The text pages of Tue AMERICAN PERFUMER AND EssEN- 
TIAL Ow Review do not contain all of the news. You 
must read the advertising pages also to get the full benefit. 
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NEW PATENTS FOR MANUFACTURING 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


(Continued from page 254) 


In testimony whereof we have signed our names to this 
specification. 
BerNarp H. SMITH, 
Joun R. Eorr, Jr. 


with 
No. 


1,384,681. | Manufacturing 
Glycols. Application filed July 26, 
399,090. Patented July 12, 1921. 

To all whom it may concern: 


Be it known that we, Bernard H. Smith and John R. 
Eoff, Jr., citizens of the United States, and residents of 
Brooklyn, in the county of Kings and State of New York, 
and New York<city, in the county and State of New York, 
respectively, have invented certain new and useful Improve- 
ments in Manufacturing Flavoring Extracts with Glycols, 
of which the following is a full, clear, and exact specifica- 
tion. 

This invention relates to flavoring extracts, and has fo 
its object to provide for the preparation of such extracts 
by the use of the glycols, either ethylene glycol, C:H. 
(OH),, or propylene glycol, C,H«(QH):, separately or to- 
gether, and with or without water as a diluting material, 
as solvents for the flavoring materials. This invention also 
contemplates the use of admixtures of these glycols with 
other solvents, such as ethyl alcohol, ethyl acetate and the 
higher alcohols of the paraffin series, including propyl, 
butyl and amy] alcohols, in the manufacture of flavoring 
extracts. 

Ethylene glycol and propylene glycol are miscible in all 
proportions with themselves and with ethyl alcohol, 
glycerin, iso-propyl alcohol and water. Ethylene glycol 
alone is preferred, but propylene glycol, the two glycols 
together or admixtures of either or both with any of the 
other alcohols mentioned may also be used. 


Various flavoring extracts may be made in accordance 
with this invention, such as apricot, peach, apple, almond, 
pear, celery, cassia, allspice and anise, etc. The invention 
is especially applicable to the preparation of vanilla extract, 
and for the purpose of examples the specific ways of pre- 
paring vanilla extract will be herein explained, 

First method.—We may take the usual extract of vanilla 
with ethyl alcohol, evaporate off the ethyl alcohol from the 
extracted material, preferably in partial vacuum, and re- 
dissolve the extracted material in glycol, either pure or 
diluted with water. It is better to dissolve in the desired 
amount of undiluted glycol first, and then add the desired 
quantity of water, instead of dissolving directly in the 
diluted glycol. 

Second method—The extract from the vanilla beans may 
be made in any of the usual well known ways, but instead 
of using ethyl alcohol alone, a mixture of glycol, water 
and ethyl alcohol may be employed. The ethyl alcohol 
may he then evaporated off, and the residue diluted to the 
desired strength either with glycol or water, or both. 


Third method—The vanilla beans may be treated di- 
rectly with pure or diluted glycol, using the percolation, 
digestion or maceration method of extraction. 

In these several methods we have found the best results 
are obtained by using approximately 10% of vanilla beans 
with about 90% of glycol either undiluted or in water so- 
lution containing from 40% up of glycol. Even when the 
mixture of glycol and water contains as little as 40% gly- 
col, a full strength vanilla extract can be made which is 
clear and brilliant, and the same is true with all strengths 
of the glycol solution up to 100%. 


Extracts prepared in accordance with this invention by 
the use of glycol as the solvent, are greatly superior to 
those made from glycerin in that they produce clearer and 
more brilliant solutions. The glycol solutions are also less 
viscous and heavy than the glycerin solutions and are ac- 
cordingly more nearly like the ethyl alcohol solutions. The 
color of the glycol solutions is also superior to that of the 
glycerin solutions. The discovery that the glycols may be 
used as solvents for flavoring extracts is an important con- 


Flavoring Extracts 
1920. Serial 
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sideration also in view of the present high price and re- 
strictions upon the use of ethyl alcohol. 

While we have specified herein the preferred proportions 
of flavoring materials, glycols and water, it will be under- 
stood that said proportions may be varied without depart- 
ing from this invention. 

Having thus described our invention, what we claim as 
new and desire to secure by Letters Patent of the United 
States is: 

1. A flavoring extract consisting of a flavoring material 
dissolved in a glycol. 

2. A flavoring extract consisting of a flavoring material 
dissolved in ethylene glycol. 

3. A flavoring extract consisting of a flavoring material 
dissolved in an admixture of glycol and another solvent. 

4. A flavoring extract consisting of a flavoring material 
dissolved in an admixture of glycol and another alcoholic 
solvent. 

5. A flavoring extract consisting of a flavoring material 
dissolved in an admixture of ethylene glycol and another 
solvent. 

6. A process of preparing a flavoring éxtract which 
consists in evaporating off the ethyl alcohol from an ethyl 
alcohol extract of the flavoring material, then redissolving 
the extracted flavoring material in glycol. 

7. A process of preparing a flavoring extract which con- 
sists in extracting the flavoring material with a mixture 
of glycol and ethyl alcohol, and then evaporating off the 
ethyl alcohol. 

8. A process of preparing a flavoring extract which 
consists in extracting the flavoring material with a mixture 
of glycol and ethyl alcohol, then evaporating off the ethyl 
alcohol, and finally diluting the residue with glycol. 

9. A flavoring extract consisting of flavoring material 
extracted with glycol in substantially the proportions of 
10% flavoring material and 90% glycol. 

10. A flavoring extract consisting of flavoring material 
extracted with a solution of glycol and water in substan- 
tially the proportions of 10% flavoring material and 90% 
glycol solution, said solution containing between 40% and 
100% of glycol. 

In testimony whereof we have signed our names to this 
specification. 

Bernarp H, SMITH. 
Joun R. Eorr, Jr. 


PURE FOOD AND DRUG NOTES 
(Continued from page 253) 


in the State of New York: “Spurious olive oil is largely 
fabricated right here in New York City, and it is difficult 
for an honest retailer of limited experience to. be sure of 
much of the oil sold today under the pseudonym of olive 
oil. The Federal authorities are busy every day testing 
olive oils and watching the shipment out of the State of 
New York. The port officers can keep out adulterated olive 
oil, but they cannot prevent its adulteration after landing.” 

W. R. M. Wharton, chief of the Eastern food and drug 
district of the Bureau of Chemistry stated that the Federal 
Government had confiscated large quantities of olive oil 
adulterated with cottonseed, soya bean, peanut and sesame 
oils. The number of seizures is difficult to estimate because 
such confiscations are made under the provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce law, which cannot operate until the 
illicit products are actually in transit to another State, but 
such cases are reported nearly every day and the Bureau of 
Chemistry is determined to stamp out the adulteration of 
olive oil, 


Marking of Imported Safety Razor Blades 


Treasury Decision 38,774 gives the opinion of the Secre- 
tary’s legal adviser that and on it orders that imported safety 
razor blades are to be admitted to entry “when the name of 
the country of origin and the name of ‘the maker are in- 
delibly etched thereon.” 
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PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
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NOTE TO READERS 


This department is conducted under the general super- 
vision of a very competent patent and trade-mark attorney. 
This report of patents, trade-marks, designs is compiled 
from the official records of the Patent Office in Washing- 
ton, D. C. We include everything relating to the four co- 
ordinate branches of the essential oil industry, viz.: Per- 
fumes, Soap, Flavoring Extracts and Toilet Prenmasiions, 

Of the trade-marks listed, those whose numbers are 
preceded by the letter “A” have been granted registration 
under the Act of March 19, 1920. The remainder are those 
applied for under the Act of February 20, 1905, and which 
have been passed to publication. 


The Designs Patented are those whose numbers are pre- 


198197 Mit? 
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140559 
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STROUD'S 
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ceded by “D.” Trade-marks registered under the act of 
March 19, 1920, are indicated by “M.” 
All inquiries relating to patents, trade-marks, labels, copy- 
rights, etc., should be addressed to 
PATENT AND TRADE-MARK DEPT., 
Perfumer Pub. Co. 14 Cliff St., New York. 


TRADE-MARK REGISTRATIONS APPLIED FOR. 


123,580.—Thos. Hubruck & Son, Ltd., London, England. 
(Filed Oct. 9, 1919. Under ten-year proviso. Used since 
1775.) —Pumice Powder, Tripoli Powder, and Soap-Alkalis 
Used in Detergents; Glass Powder, Emery, French Chalk 
Used for Removing Grease from Fabrics, and Soap in 
Powder and Cake Form, 
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123,932.—Howard Bros. Chemical Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Filed Oct. 18, 1919. Used since Nov. 20, 1918.)—Soap. 

126,628.—Russell Raymond Frasier, Eldora, Iowa. (Filed 
Dec. 30, 1919. Used since on or about the Ist day of 
January, 1919.)—Soaps for Laundry and Toilet Purposes, 
for Removing Grease and Stains from Fabrics, and for 
Polishing Cut Glass and Kitchen Utensils. 

130,491.—Simon Rudnick, New York, N. Y. (Filed Apr. 
1, 1920. Used since the year 1911.)—Toilet Products— 
Namely, Henna Shampoo in Powder Form for Beautify- 
ing the Hair, Hair-Tonics to Stimulate the Growth and 
Remove Dandruff, and Manicure Requisites, Such as Liquid 
Polish for the Finger-Nails, Nail-Bleach, Nail-Polish in 
Paste Form, Cuticle Remover in Liquid Form; Also, 
Creams, Powders, and Rouges for the Complexion, Bril- 
liantine in Liquid and Jelly Forms. 

131,514.—Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. (Filed Apr. 
22, 1920. Used since about Mar. 6, 1920.)—A Shampoo. 

133,498.—The Removo Company, Syracuse, N. Y. (Filed 
June 9, 1920. Used since Apr. 20, 1918.)—Gray-Hair Re- 
storer in the Nature of a Hair-Coloring. 

134,255.—Magnesium Products Co., Inc., New York, N. 
Y. (Filed June 26, 1920. Used since June 15, 1920.)— 
Soap Paste. 

135,132.—Mrs. Georgia M. Causey, Macon, Ga. (Filed 
July 19, 1920. Used since June 26, 1920.)—Massage-Cream. 

136,620.—Leo Dreyfus, New York, N. Y. (Filed Aug. 
30, 1920. Used since January, 1919.)—Aromatic Alkaline 
Powder for Mouth and Tooth Washes. 

136,892.—Saretta Farwell Hinckson, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. (Filed Sept. 7, 1920. Used since May 1, 1920.) 
—Medicinial Preparations for the Treatment of the Hair 
and Scalp. 

138,230.—Henry H. Ottens Mfg. Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Filed Oct. 12, 1920. Used since 1905.)—Flavoring- 
Extract. 

139,174.—Alfred H. Smith Company, New York, N. Y. 
(Filed Nov. 4, 1920. Used since Nov. 1, 1903.)—Toilet 
Water, Face Powders, Perfume Extracts, Sachet; Eau 
Vegetale, a Preparation Used to Soothe and Perfume the 
Skin After Shaving; Rouge, Lip-Sticks, Face-Creams, 
Brilliantines, Eyebrow-Pencils, and Talc Powder. 

139,706.—Columbia Powder Puff Co., New York, N. Y. 
(Filed Nov. 16, 1920. Used since June 1, 1920.)—Powder- 
Puffs. 

140,755.—C. D. Smith Drug Co., St. Joseph, Mo. (Filed 
Dec. 7, 1920. Used since Oct. 4, 1920.)—Glycerin and 
Rose-Water, Glycerin, Witch-Hazel Extract, Bay-Rum, 
Petrolatum. 

141,448.—Associated Merchandising Corporation, New- 
ark, N. J., and New York, N. Y. (Filed Dec. 23, 1920. 
Used since about Oct. 1, 1921.)—Toilet Preparations— 
Namely, Perfume, Toilet Water, Cold-Cream, Face-Pow- 
der, Talcum Powder, Sachet Powder. 

141,654—Scott’s Preparations, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
(Filed Dec. 29, 1920. Used since Aug. 30, 1920.)—Toilet 
and Medicinal Preparation Used as a Facial and Body 
Massage Cream and Mud and as a Skin Curative. 

141,824—Adolph F. Frick, San Francisco, Cal. (Filed 
Jan. 3, 1921. Used since Sept. 15, 1920.)—Preparation for 
Dandruff, Itching Scalp, and Eczema. 

141,829—Simmons L. Cheek, Birmingham, Ala. (Filed 
Jan. 4, 1921. Used since August, 1917.)—Toilet Prepara- 
tions—Namely, Toilet Cream, Vanishing Cream, Cleansing- 
Cream, and Shampoo. 

142,116.—Ida J. Tetlow, Philadelphia, Pa. (Filed Jan. 
11, 1921. Used since Oct. 15, 1920.)—Face-Powder, Tal- 
cum Powder, Toilet Water, Perfumes, Rouge, Powder 
Compacts, and Shampoo. 

142,348.—Henry F. Linse, Chicago, Ill. (Filed Jan. 17, 
1921. Used since Sept. 1, 1920.)—Shampoo and Dandruff 
Remover Powder Form. 

142,371.—Fieldon W. Wiseman. St. Louis, Mo. (Filed 
Jan. 17, 1921. Used since Apr. 22, 1920.)—-Toilet Creams, 
Toilet Powders, Toilet Lotions and Perfumes. 

142,453—Plough Chemical Company, Memphis, Tenn. 
(Filed Jan. 19, 1921. Used since about 1911.)—A Line of 
Medicine and Toilet Preparations—viz., “Family Medicine” 
for Stomach Disorder, Headache, Colds, Catarrh, Malaria, 
and Kindred Ailments, Antibilious Pills, Cold-Cream, Per- 
oxid Cream, Skin-Ointment, Hair-Dressing, Preparation 
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for Hair and Scalp Treatment, Cleansing-Cream, Dental 
Cream, Rouge, Face-Powder, and Talcum Powder. 

142,454.—Plough Chemical Company, Memphis, Tenn. 
(Filed Jan. 19, 1921. Used since Apr. 16, 1917.)—A Line 
of Medicines and Toilet Preparations—viz., “Family Medi- 
cine” for Stomach Disorder, Headache, Colds, Catarrh, 
Malaria, and Kindred Ailments, Antibilious Pills, Cold- 
Cream, Peroxid Cream, Skin-Ointment, Hair-Dressing, 
Preparation for Hair and Scalp Treatment, Cleansing- 
Cream, Dental Cream, Rouge, Face-Powder, and Talcum 
Powder. 

142,520.—Laura E. Moore, Griffin, Ga. (Filed Jan, 20, 
1921. Used since November, 1919.)—A Hair-Grower for 
Shampooing, Oiling and Straightening the Hair. 

142,712.—James S. Livesay, Palo Alto, Cal. (Filed Jan. 
24, 1921. Used since Nov. 1, 1920.)—A Hair-Tonic. 

143,159—Cantol Wax Company, San Antonio, Texas. 
(Filed Feb. 4, 1921. Used since 1914.)—A Beeswax Sub- 
stitute. 

143,193.—U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., New York, N. Y. 
(Filed Feb. 4, 1921. Used since Feb. 3, 1921.)—Composi- 
tion Containing Alcohol for Bathing, Massage and other 
External Uses. 

143,194.—U,. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., New York, N. Y. 
(Filed Feb, 4, 1921. Used since Feb. 3, 1921.)—Composi- 
tion Containing Alcohol for Bathing and Massage and 
other External Uses. 

143,214.—Katzenbach & Bullock Co., New York, N. Y. 
(Filed Feb. 5, 1921. Used since June, 1910.)—Soda Car- 
bonate, Soda Caustic, and Zinc Stearate. 

143,255.—The Citizens Wholesale Supply Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. (Filed Feb. 7, 1921. Used since Nov. 10, 
1895.)—Cleanser (a Preparation for Household Cleaning) ; 
Sanitary Dish-Washing Compound, Automobile Soap, Soap 
Flakes, Washing-Machine Flakes, and Metal Polish. 

143,301.—Saveall Dentifrice Company, Chicago, _ Il. 
(Filed Feb. 7, 1921. Used since Nov. 1, 1920.)—Dentifrice. 

143,324.—The Klinker Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. (Filed Feb. 8, 1921. Used since February, 1920.)— 
Cold-Cream, Rose Cream, Vanishing Cream, Peroxid Van- 
ishing Cream, Massage-Cream, Cocoa-Butter, Tissue- 
Cream, Honey and Almond Cream, Almond-Meal, Cocoa- 
nut-Oil Shampoo, Tar Shampoo, Antiseptic Shaving-Lo- 
tion, Toilet Water, Liquid Face-Powder, and Perfume. 

143,372.—_Western Industries Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
(Filed Feb. 9, 1921. Used since June 28, 1920.)—Ethyl 


Alcohol. 

143,400.—The Prontic Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
(Filed Feb. 10, 1921. since on or about Feb. 1, 
1921.) —Hair-Tonic. 

143,470.—The Andrew Jergens Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (Filed Feb. 12, 1921. Used since Jan. 10, 1921.) 
—Perfume, 

143,471—The Andrew Jergens 
Ohio. (Filed Feb. 12, 1921. 
A Skin-Lotion. 

143,472—The Andrew Jergens Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (Filed Feb. 12, 1921. Used since Jan. 27, 1921.)— 
Toilet Powder. 

143,580.—Towers, Williamson & Tollett, Guthrie, Okla. 
(Filed Feb. 14, 1921. Used since Jan. 1, 1921.)—A Prep- 
aration for the Treatment of Dandruff and Eczema. 

143,641.—Clay W. Holmes, deceased, late of Elmira, N. 
Y., by Floyd M. Shoemaker, Elmira, N. Y., Administrator 
of the estate. (Filed Feb. 16, 1921. Used since 1878.)— 
Skin-Lotions. 

143,658.—Maurice Roussel, Paris, France. (Filed Feb. 
16, 1921. Used since Mar. 16, 1910.)—Perfumes, Toilet 
Waters, Face-Lotions, Beauty-Cream, Face-Powder, Bril- 


liantines. 

143,921—Samuel H. Goodfriend, Chicago, Ill. (Filed 
Feb. 23, 1921. Used since Jan, 2, 1921.)—A Mouth-Wash. 

143,984. William A. Debrick, Indianapolis, Ind. (Filed 
Feb. 24, 1921. Used since on or about May 1,  1920.)— 
Hair-Tonic and Medicinal Scalp Treatment. i 

144,008.—Waldemar Lessmann & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Filed Feb. 24, 1921. Used since Feb. 1, 1921.)—A Prep- 
aration for Restoring Hair to Its Natural Color and Re- 
moving Dandruff. 

144,016.—Colgate & Co., Jersey City, N. J. (Filed Feb. 
25, 1921. Used since Jan. 31, 1910.)—Perfumes, Extracts, 
and Toilet Water. 
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144,085.—Hayfay Laboratories, Union Hill, N. J. (Filed 
Feb. 26, 1921. Used since Feb. 10, 1921.)—Dentifrice. 

144,110.—Samuel M. Solomon, Chicago, Ill. (Filed Feb. 
26, 1921. Used since Dec. 1, 1918.)—Tooth-Paste. 
Mar. 5, 1921. Used since about Feb. 2, 1921.)—Talcum 
and Face Powders, Perfumes, and Bath-Salts. 

144,455.—L. Y. Figueroa & P. S. Waldorf Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (Filed Mar. 8, 1921. Used since Feb. 21, 1921.)— 
Skin-Cream. 

144,467.—Peter Meyer, New York, N. Y. (Filed Mar. 
8, 1921. Used since December, 1920.)—Face-Powder and 
Rouge. 

144,473.—The Palmolive Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. (Filed Mar. 8, 1921. Used since July, 1920.)— 
Soap. 

144,489—Laura Wiley, New York, N. Y. (Filed Mar. 
8, 1921. Used since about Mar. 1, 1920.) —Hair-Grower. 

144,553.—Robert Irving Wiilmarth, Jersey City, N. J 


. (Filed Mar. 9, 1921. Used since Feb. 14, 1921.)—-Tooth- 


Paste, 
144,554.—Weichsel Laboratories, Dallas, Texas. (Filed 
Mar. 9, 1921. Used since Jan. 14, 1921.)—Mud Massage- 
Cream, Cold-Cream, Vanishing Cream, and Face-Powder. 
144,721.—Parfumerie Houbigant, Paris, France. (Filed 
Mar. 14, 1921. Used since Nov. 12, 1920.)—Face and 
Toilet Powder. 
144,765.—Kaelas D. Chowdhury, Chicago, Ill. (Filed 
Mar. 15, 1921. Used since December, 1919.)—Face-Pow- 
ders, Toilet Waters, Perfumes, Talcum Powders, Sachets, 
and Rouges. : 
144,777.—Hattie Jones, St. Louis, Mo. (Filed Mar. 15, 
1921. Used since Mar. 1, 1919.)—A Hair-Grower. 
144,783.—Pe-Do-Lo Chemical Company, Wilson, N. C. 
(Filed Mar. 15, 1921. Used since August, 1920.)—Foot- 
Lotion. 
144,784:—Perfumeria Floralia, S. A., Madrid, Spain. 
(Filed Mar. 15, 1921. Used since January, 1914.)—Talc 
ind Face-Powders, Perfumes, Hair Tonics, Colognes, and 
Toilet Waters. 
144,814—Thos. Henderson, New York, N. Y. (Filed 
Mar. 16, 1921. Used since Oct. 14, 1907.) —A Food-Flavor- 
ing Extract for Imparting a Maple Flavor. 
144,829—Emma L, McDowell, Chicago, Ill. (Filed Mar. 
16, 1921. Used since June 18, 1920.)—Tonics and Dress- 
ings for Treatment of Hair and Scalp. 
144,895—The Bonnie-B Company, Inc., New York, N. 
Y. (Filed Mar. 18, 1921. Used since Feb, 15, 1921.)— 
Powder-Puffs. 
144,951.—Weichsel Barber Supply Co., Dallas, Texas. 
(Filed Mar. 18, 1921. Used since July 13, 1920).—Face- 
Powders, Face-Creams, Perfumes, Toilet Waters, Rouges, 
Hair-Tonic, Shampoos, Dentifrices, Tooth-Powders, Nail- 
Polishes, Deodorizing Preparations, and Sachet-Powders. 
144,961.—Jack E. Brown, Colton, Cal. (Filed Mar. 19, 
1921. Used since Feb. 10, 1920.)—A Washing-Powder. 
145,070.—M. G. Krebs, Lorain, Ohio. (Filed Mar. 22, 
1921. Used since Dec. 1, 1918.)—A Hair-Restorative. 
145,073.—Louvenia C. McDonald, Hartsells, Ala. (Filed 
Mar. 22, 1921. Used since December, 1914.)—A _ Hair- 
Tonic. 
145,164.~-Harral Soap Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Filed 
Mar. 24, 1921. Used since Apr. 10, 1920.)—Shampoo. 
145,309.—Brendlinger Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Filed 
Mar. 28, 1921. Used since Feb. 1, 1921.)—Extracts and 
Flavorings for Food Purposes. 
145,605—James Boutselis, Collinsville, Mass. (Filed 
Apr. 2, 1921. Used since Jan. 12, 1920.)—A Preparation 
for Use in Curing and Preventing Dandruff and for Re- 
storing the Hair and a Liquid Shampoo and a Cold Cream. 
63.—American Druggists Syndicate, Long Island 
Citv, New York. (Filed Apr. 6, 1921. Used since 1918.) 
—Tooth-Paste. 
146,242.—United Soap Products Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 
(Filed Apr. 15, 1921. Used since Mar. 16, 1921.)—A 
Preparation for Use When Dissolved in Water in Washing 
and Cleaning. 
46,381.—Frank A. Meighan, Grand Rapids. Mich. (Filed 
Apr. 1% 1921. Used since Sept. 1, 1920.)—Soaps. 
146,557.—The International Vegetable Oil Company, At- 
ianta, Ga. (Filed Apr. 22, 1921. Used since July 1, 1920.) 
—A Prime Summer Yellow Refined Deodorized Cotton- 
Seed Oil. 
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146,559.—The International Vegetable Oil Company, At- 
lanta, Ga. (Filed Apr. 22, 1921. Used since July 1, 1920.) 
—A Prime Summer White Refined Deodorized Cotton- 
Seed Oil, 

146,604.—Tripoli Importing Co., New York, N. Y. (Filed 
Apr. 22, 1921. Used since Apr. 19, 1921.) —Olive-Oil. 

146,621—Harriet Hubbard Ayer, New York, N. Y. 
(Filed Apr. 23, 1921. Used since June, 1894.)—Toilet 


oaps. 
147,503.—Desert Wonder Soap Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
(Filed May 10, 1921. Used since Mar. 26, 1921.)—Soap. 
147,512—The R. M. Hollinghead Co,, Camden, N. J. 
(Filed May-10, 1921. Used since about Apr. 1, 1921.)— 
Soap. 

147,544—Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 
(Filed May 9, 1921. Used since January, 1919.)—Soap in 
Liquid and Solid Form. 

147,831.—Lange Soap Co., San Antonio, Texas. (Filed 
May 17, 1921. Used since November, 1920.)—Soap. 

147,887.—Siebert W. Morgan, Baltimore, Md. (Filed 
May 18, 1921. Used since Apr. 29, 1921.)—A Compound 
for Polishing Glass, Metal, and Like Surfaces. 

47,888.—Naamlooze Vlennootschap Eau De Cologne- 
fabrick, voorheen, J. C. Boldoot, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
(Filed May 18, 1921. Used since June 16, 1916.)—Soaps 

148,044.—Western Sierra Products Co., Pacoima, Cal. 
(Filed May 21, 1921. Used since Mar. 1, 1921.)—Cleansing 
and Scouring Preparation. 

148,187—Winthrop M. Williams, Cochituate, Mass. 
(Filed May 24, 1921. Used since about Apr. 7, 1921.)— 
Washing-Powder. 

148,889—The W. A. Kittredge Co., Tunkhannock, Pa. 
(Filed June 9, 1921. Used since Jan. 14, 1920.)—Washing 
Compound, 

149,061.—-Colgate & Co., Jersey City, N. J. (Filed June 
13, 1921. Used since Apr. 13, 1921.)—Soaps. 

149,063.—Colgate & Co., Jersey City, N. J. (Filed June 
13, 1921. Used since Apr. 13, 1921.)—Soaps. 

149,065.—Colgate & Co., Jersey City, N. J. (Filed June 
13, 1921. Used since May 14, 1921.)—Soaps. 

149,066.—Colgate & Co., Jersey City, N. J. (Filed June 
13, 1921. Used since Apr. 13, 1921.)—Soaps. 


TRADE-MARK REGISTRATIONS GRANTED. 
Act of February 20, 1905 


144,337.—Certain Named Medicines, Chemicals, and 
Toilet Preparations, American Laboratories Incorporated, 
Richmond, Va. Filed August 26, 1920. Serial No. 136,500. 
Published March 15, 1921. 

144,344.—Toilet Face Powder. Dora Bee, Memphis, Tenn. 
Filed March 26, 1919. Serial No. 116,916. Published 
March 22, 1921. 

144,345.—Natural and Synthetic Liquid Flower-Oils Suit- 
able for the Production of Perfumes. Edward T. Beiser 
Co., New York, N. Y. Filed May 26, 1920. Serial No. 
132,976. Published March 22, 1921. 

144,358.—Laundry and Cleaning Powder. Emma R. 
Bowne, San Francisco, Calif. Filed December 22, 1919. 
Serial No. 126,304. Published March 29, 1921. 

144,365.—Concentrated Artificial Fruit-Oils. Chemical 
Works Flora, Diibendorf, Switzerland. Filed December 23, 
1919. Serial No. 126,351. Published March 22, 1921. 

144,368.—Certain Ointment or Massage-Cream. Abner 
C. Clark, Worcester, Mass. Filed October 12, 1920. Serial 
No. 138,210. Published Marchi 22, 1921. 

144,406.—Liniment, Hair-Tonic, and Pile-Ointment. John - 
Harris Griffith, Marietta, Ga. Filed September 14, 1920. 
Serial No. 137,170. Published March 15, 1921. 

144,414.—Hair-Restorer. Goldson R. Henderson, Detroit, 
Mich. Filed October 11, 1920. Serial No. 138,167. Pub- 
lished March 15, 1921. 

144,419—Hair and Scalp Shampoo Preparations. Selig- 
man and Latz, New York, N. Y. Filed April 24, 1920. 
Serial No. 131,605. Published March 15, 1921. 

144,421.—Toilet Soaps, Shaving-Soap, Shaving-Cream. 
Maxson F. Judell, New York, N. Y. Filed August 2, 1920. 
Serial No. 135,720. Published March 15, 1921. 

144,425.—Preparation for Beautifying and Promoting 
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Growth of the Eyelashes and Eyebrows. Lashbrow Labora- 

tories Co., St. Louis, Mo. Filed February 20, 1918. Serial 
No. 109, 132. Published March 29, 1921. 

144, 442.—Face-Cream, Cold-Cream, V anishing Cream, and 
Hair-Dressing. Miller-Lambert Chemical Co., Inc., Colum- 
bia, S. C. Filed October 14, 1920. Serial No. 138,294. Pub- 
lished March 22, 1921. 


144,444.—Coloring-Matter Suitable for the Coloring of 


Hair. Blanche W. Moe, Chicago, Ill. Filed August 25, 
1920. Serial No. 136,477. Published March 15, 1921. 
144,472.—Hair-Grower. Rosa B. Shields, Omaha, Nebr. 
Filed August 3, 1920. Serial No. 135,767. Published March 
22, 1921. 
144,496.—Shampoo. E. Whiteley, Temple, Tex. Filed 


September 9, 1920. Serial No. 137,020. Published March 
15, 1921. 

144,558—Hair-Tonic. H. A. Cassebeer, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. Filed September 29, 1920. Serial No, 137,727. Pub- 
lished March 29, 1921. 

144,561.—Certain Named Toilet Preparations, The Crown 
Chemical Company, Indianapolis, Ind. Filed August 28, 
1920. Serial No. 136,583. Published March 29, 1921. 

144,571.—Soap and Soap Flakes. Fitzpatrick Bros., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Filed January 22, 1921. Serial No. 142,613. 
Published March 22, 1921. 

144,574.—Preparation for the Scalp—Namely, Hair-Tonic 
and Liquid-Shampoo. The Glover Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Filed September 21, 1920. Serial No. 137,413. Pub- 
lished March 22, 1921, 

144,581.—Breath-Perfume Lozenges. 


1 Edward J. Hoad- 
ley, Hartford, Conn. Filed March 28, 


1921. Serial No. 


145,335. Published April 26, 1921. 
144,583.—Soap. Richard Hudnut, New York, N. Y. 
Filed January 13, 1921. Serial No. 142,214. Published 


March 15, 1921. 

144,596.—Paste Colors for foods and Ingredients. H. 
Kohnstamm & Co., New York, N. Y. Filed September 25, 
1920. Serial No. 137,618. Published March 15, 1921. 

144,604.—Golden-Hair Wash. Charles Marchand Co., New 
York; N. Y. Filed April 29, 1920. Serial No. 131,813. 
Published March 22, 1921. 

144,626.—Hair- Grower Salve and a Salve for Dressing 
and Beautifying the Hair. Annie I. Russell, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Filed October 12, 1920. Serial No. 138, 235, Published 
March 29, 1921. 

144,636—Hair-Grower, Pressing-Oil, Temple-Grower, 
Hair-Tonic, Complexion Cream, Cold-Cream and Develop- 
ing-Cream. Rosa D., St. Clair, San Antonio, Tex. Filed 
October 2, 1920. Serial No. 137,863. Published March 29, 
1921. 

144,638.—Hair-Tonic, Shampoo, and Hair-Cleanser. Stroh- 
meyer & Arpe Company, New York, N. Y. Filed October 
16, 1920. Serial No. 138,410. Published March 29, 1921. 

144,724——Liquid and Powdered Perfumes. Colgate & 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. Filed October 29, 1920. Serial 
No. 138,944. Published March 29, 1921. 

144,762.—Soap Flakes, Soap Chips, and Soap. Fitzpatrick 
Bros., Chicago, Ill. Filed January 31, 1921. Serial No. 
142,969. Published March 29, 1921. 

144,775—A Powder Compound Soluble in Water, in Itself 
Non-Saponaceous, Used in Solution As a General Cleanser. 
Globe Cleansing Products Corporation, Paterson, N. 
Filed December 30, 1920. Serial No. 141,677. Published 
April 5, 1921. 

144,795.—Olive-Oil. Pallares Hermanos, 
Filed December 3, 1917. Serial 
April 12, 1921. 


Cabra, Spain. 
No. 107,724. Published 


144,800.—Granulated Soap. John A. Hunnewell, Lowell, 
Mass. Filed January 14, 1921. Serial No. 142,254. Pub- 
lished March 29, 1921. 

144,833.—Edible Vegetable Oils.. Littauer Oil Company, 
Guttenberg, N. J. Filed December 28, 1920. Serial No. 
141,593. Published March 29, 1921, 


144,872,—Dvestuffs, Intermediates and Certified Food- 
Colors. National Aniline & Chemical Company, Incor- 
porated, New York, N. Y. Filed October 27, 1920. Serial 
No. 138,865. Published March 29, 1921. 

144,873.—Dyestuffs, Intermediates and Certified Food- 
Colors. National Aniline & Chemical Company, Incor- 
porated, New York, N. Y. Filed October 27, 1920. Serial 
No. 138,866. Published March 29, 1921. 

144,874.—Dyestuffs, Intermediates, and Certified Food- 
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Colors. National Aniline & Chemical Company, Incor- 
porated, New York, N. Y. Filed October 27, 1920. Serial 
No. 138,867. Published March 29, 1921. 

144,875.—Dyestuffs, Intermediates, and Certified Food- 
Colors. National Aniline & Chemical Company, Incor- 
‘porated, New York, N. Y. Filed October 27, 1920. Serial 
No. 138,868. Published March 29, 1921. 

144,876.—Certified _Food-Colors, Dyestuffs, and Inter- 
mediates. National Aniline & Chemical Company, Incor- 
porated, New York, N. Y. Filed October 27, 1920. Serial 
No. 138,869. Published March 29, 1921. 

144,877.—Dyestuffs, Intermediates, and Certified Food- 
Colors. National Aniline & Chemical Company, Incor- 
porated, New York, N. Y. Filed October 27, 1920. Serial 


No. 138,870. Published March 29, 1921. 
144,882.—Soap-Powder. Ida A. Newman, New York, N. 
Y. Filed January 28, 1921. Serial No. 142,904. Published 
March 29, 1921 
The 


144,895.—Washing-Powder. Procter and Gamble’ 


Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Filed January 31, 1921. Serial 
No. 143,007. Published March 29, 1921, 
144,896.—Certain Named Toilet Preparations. Puritan 


Pharmaceutical Company, St. Louis, Mo. Filed October 20, 
1920. Serial No. 138,589. Published March 29, 1921. 
144,901.—Peanut-Oil for Use As a Salad-Dressing and 
Other Culinary Purposes. The Rogers Company, Tacoma, 
Wash, Filed September 18, 1920. Serial No. 137,332. Pub- 
lished April 12, 1921. 
144,914.—Toilet Soap. The Remmers Soap Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Filed October 25, 1918. Serial No. 113,- 
890. Published April 12, 1921. 
144,945.—Shaving-Cream to Be 
The Standard Sanitary Specialties Company, Inc., Jerse, 
City, N. J. Filed September 29, 1920. Serial No, 137,749. 
Published April 5, 1921. 
44,967.—Soap. John 
Filed January 31, 1921. 
March 29, 1921. 
144,976.—Shaving-Cream in the Nature of Soap, Shav- 
ing-Powder, Shaving-Stick, and Liquid Soap. The J. P. 
Williams Company, Glastonbury, Conn. Filed July 6, 
1920. Serial No. 134,618. Published April 5, 1921. 
145,044.—Hair-Tonic, Face-Cream, Hair-Grower, Tal- 
cum Powder, Hair-Gloss, Skin-Balm, and Scalp-Balm. 
Mrs. Elizabeth V. W. Blake, Wilmington, Del. Filed Octo- 
ber 25, 1920. Serial No. 138,748. Published April 26, 1921. 
145,095.—Soaps. Henriette Gabilla, Paris, France. Filed 
November 6, 1920. Serial No. 139,261. Published Janu- 
ary 25, 1921. 
145,096.—Soaps. Henriette Gabilla, Paris, France. Filed 
November 6, 1920. Serial No. 139,264. Published March 
29, 1921. 
145,103.—Soaps and Soap Powders. 
poration, Dover, Del., and Jersey City, N. J. Filed Octcber 
23, 1919. Serial No. 124,107. Published May 4, 1920. 
145,128.—Washing Compounds. Keene Washing Prod- 
ucts Company, Keene, N. H. Filed December 3, 1920. 
Serial No. 140,566. Published April 19, 1921. 
145,133.—Soaps. Los Angeles Soap Company, 
geles, Cal. Filed February 7, 1920. Serial No. 
Published April 19, 1921, 


Used Before Shaving. 


New York, N. Y. 
143,022. Published 


Wanamaker, 
Serial No. 


Grain Soaps Cor- 


Los An- 
128,102. 





Act of March 19, 1920 


144,505.—The Alton Mercantile Co., Enid, Okla. (Filed 
Oct. 20, 1920. Serial No. 138,529. Used since Jan. 1, 
1905.) —Food-Fiavoring Extracts. 

144,676.—The S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Filed Feb. 18, 1921. Serial No. 143,801. Used since 
1869.) —Tooth-Powder, Tooth Paste, Precipitated Chalk, 
Prepared Chalk, Tooth-Soap, Mouth-Wash, Cold-Cream, 
Almond-Cream, Talcum Powder, Bay-Rum, Cologne Wa- 
ter, Violet-Water, Violet Ammonia, Nerve-Paste, Nerve- 
Devitalizing Fiber, Soldering Fluid, and Soldering-Flux 
Paste. 

144,987—The Atlanta Barber’s Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
(Filed June 22, 1918. Serial No. 111,804. Used since Sep- 


tember, 1917.)—Hair-Tonics, Scalp-Stimulant, Dandruff 
Preventative. 

144,988.—Ruth E. Bramlette, Indianapolis, Ind. (Filed 
Nov. 27, 1920. Serial No. 140,245. Used since March, 


1913.)—Hair-Tonic, Shampoo Compound, Pressing Oil, 
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Hair-Grower, Eczema-Salve, and Compound for Treating 
Dandruff, 

144,990.—Colgate & Co., Jersey City, N. J. (Filed Dec. 
29, 1920. Serial No. 141,627. Used since Sept. 1, 1900.)— 
Hair-Tonics. 

145,016.—Lillian E. A. Stroud, Philadelphia, Pa. (Filed 
Dec. 2, 1920. Serial No. 140,552. Used since 1907.)— 
Shampooing Preparation. 

145,272——B. F. A. Jones, St. Louis, Mo. (Filed Mar. 
22, 1921. Serial No. 145,068. Used since Feb. 5, 1920.)— 
Ointment for the Treatment of the Hair and the Scalp. 


INVENTIONS PATENTED 


1,384,571. Machine for Molding Soap and the Like Sub- 
stances. Josiah Smith, Leeds, England. Filed Nov. 16, 
1920. Serial No. 424,363. 4 Claims. 

1. A soap-molding machine of the kind specified; com- 
prising in combination, a framing, tubular molds carried 
by the framing, a tank situated on the framing for supply- 
ing hot liquid soap to the upper open ends of the tubular 
molds, slidable pistons with the tubular molds, and means 
for setting up a vacuum within the tubular molds to lower 
the slidable pistons and draw the hot liquid soap from the 
supply tank into said tubular molds, together with means 
for supplying compressed air to the tubular molds to raise 
the slidable pistons and eject the solidified bars or slabs of 
soap from said tubular molds. 

1,384,680. Manufacturing Flavoring Extracts with Higher 
Alcohols. Bernard H. Smith, Brooklyn, and John 
R. Eoff, Jr, New York, N. Y., assignors to Garrett & 
Company, Inc., a Corporation of New York. Filed July 
26, 1920. Serial No. 399,089. 11 Claims, 

1. A flavoring extract consisting of flavoring material 
dissolved in one of the higher alcohols, above ethyl, of the 
paraffin series. 

1,384,681. Manufacturing Flavoring Extracts with Gly- 
cols. Bernard H. Smith, Brooklyn, and John R. Eoff, Jr., 
New York, N. Y., assignors to Garrett & Company, Inc., 
a Corporation of New York. Filed July 26, 1920. Serial 
No. 399,090. 10 Claims. 

1. A flavoring extract consisting of a flavoring material 
dissolved in a glycol. 


DESIGNS PATENTED 


58,332 to 58,383 incl. Talcum Powder Boxes. John M 
Hothersall, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to American Can 
Company, New York, N. Y., a Corporation of New Jersey. 
(Filed Nov. 12 to Dec. 13, 1920. Term of patent, 14 years.) 
The ornamental design for a talcum powder box, as shown. 


JAPAN HAS NEW TRADE MARK LAW 
The new trade mark law of Japan (in English) has been 
transmitted to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce by Commercial Attaché J. F. Abbott in Tokio. 
The registration fee is 30 yen, which covers a period of 
20 years, with a renewal fee of 50 yen. [Yen equals $0.4985.] 
A collective trade mark may be registered by an organiza- 
tion of persons in the same business, or by business men 
intimately connected, with the object of promoting the 
common business interests of the members of the organiza- 
tion. The registration fee for a collective trade mark is 
100 yen, with a renewal fee of 150 yen. 

A trade mark is canceled when not used in the Empire 
for a year after resignation, or when its use has been 
suspended for a period of 3 consecutive years. The trade 
mark right in a trade mark which has been registered as 
a foreign trade mark is terminated when the trade mark 
right in the home country is terminated. Penalties are 
provided for fraudulent use of trade marks. 


Finds Perfumer Classified Ads Pay. 
(From W. J. King. of Mme. Ise Bell’s Toilet Manufacturing Co., 
1313-1321 West Congress St., Chicago.) 
I take pleasure in enclosing check for ad which ap- 
peared in THe AMERICAN PERFUMER & EsseNTIAL Ot ReE- 


viEW, and I am pleased to say that it pays to advertise, in- 
asmuch as we had several inquiries, and could have made 
the sale over and over again. Hooray for THE AMERICAN 
PERFUMER as an advertising medium! 


DIAGNOSIS OF ACUTE GOLFITIS. 
By P. C. Putver 


Acute golfitis is such a frequent disease that two physi- 
cians, Drs. Hookem and Slicem, have got together for the 
purpose of diagnosing such cases and offering the best 
possible remedy. As a result, The Home Physician has 
been published, being edited by Eugene W. Nixon, neurolo- 
gist, and contains the following anent the links game: 

“History: Golfitis originated among the shepherds of 
Scotland about 500 years ago. Since its very origin the 
disease has always appeared in an acute form. No mild 
cases have been reported by reliable specialists, although 
some cases of a milder form of mental disorder have 
apparently been taken for it. For several centuries, like 
gout, it seems to have been confined largely to the nobility 
and wealthy classes, but lately the disease has begun to 
make alarming inroads upon the so-called working classes. 

“Etiology: The cause of golfitis seems to have some con- 
nection with an excess of leisure time, although the disease 
is unquestionably brought on in most cases by accidental 
contact with persons already contaminated. It has not been 
proven that poor heredity predisposes to gollfitis. 

“It generally attacks persons between the ages of eight 
and eighty years, although cases have been reported above 
and below these ages. As regards proportion of sexes 
affected, the male predominates in the ration of five to 
one. The only races so far uncontaminated are the Esqui- 
maux and the Bolsheviki. 

“Diagnosis: The disease is characterized by its sudden 
onslaught. The disorder appears in full force from the 
beginning, and so demoralizes the patient that no help in 
fighting it can be expected from that source. The fact that 
it breaks out immediately after exposure is a great aid in 
diagnosis but a great disadvantage in treating it. 

“The onslaught is followed by sleeplessness, irritability 
and enormous increase of appetite. Later little faults. of 
memory appear; the patient misuses words and becomes 
indifferent to the higher sentiments. He loses interest in 
his family and in important affairs, errs in appointments, 
becomes inaccurate in handling simple problems in arith- 
metic, and is easily angered. 

“He suffers from rushings of blood to the head, mild 

attacks of convulsions and loss of sense of time. He has 
moods of exaltation and depression, peculiarities and inco- 
herence of speech, grandiose ideas of his athletic ability 
and melancholic delusions about his handicap. Many show 
a tendency to gamble and quarrel. 
_ “Morbid Anatomy: The physical changes show a great 
increase in the size of the chest, a peculiar gleam of the 
eye and a great increase of heart and lung power, and of 
the general vitality. 

“Prognosis: The disease is practically certain to run 
throughout the life of the patient. No case of a complete 
cure is on record. The patient will probably not live more 
than ninety or a hundred years, but with proper care he 
may remain active till the last and may be a useful citizen 
in spite of his affliction. 

“Treatment: Owing to the hopelessness of these cases, 
the patient is usually committed to a country club or other 
institution of this sort, although many return to their homes 
at intervals. Since there is no hope of effecting a cure, it 
is best to make the patient as comfortable as possible and 
give him plenty of nourishing food. Be careful not to in- 
terrupt him in his ravings and see that he is not burdened 
with business or professional cares.” 


An Enlightening Publication. 
(From Max E. Berkowitz, manager Philadelphia office, F. N. Burt 
Co., Ltd., Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.) 

I consider your magazine an exceptional piece of artistic 
printing, and what is more important, an interesting and 
enlightening publication in your particular line. I am 
pleased to enclose my subscription renewal. 
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FRANCE 


LaveENDER Or F’arr.—The French Lavender Oil Fair, 
which will be held at Digne, beginning October 1, will be 
of particular importance owing to the new problems which 
beset trade and industry in lavender. To aid producers 
and distillers, perfumers and buyers throughout the whole 
world are invited to take part. Publicity is given other- 
wise to attract to Digne all the important buyers. The 
Office Agricole des Besses-Alpes has also decided to call a 
Lavender Congress at the same time, whose program will 
be published daily. Important questions will be discussed, 
in particular, the means of remedying the lack of sale of 
the oil, the best methods of cultivation and distillation, the 
protection of the pure oil, etc. Several conferences will 
be held by specialists in lavender. The Office Agricole is 
relying on the presence of numerous personalities of the 
scientific and industrial world. Further information may 
be obtained from M. le Directeur des Services Agricoles a 
Digne (Basses-Alpes). 


Soar Exports Drop.—Exports of soap from France dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year were materially reduced 
as follows: Perfumed, 593 metric tons; other, 7,623 metric 
tons. The quantities for the first three months of 1920 
were 820 metric tons and 6,086 metric tons, respec:ively. 
_Trave With Unitep States Wavers.—Imports of veg- 
etable oils in the first four months of this year from the 
United States fell to 1,517,000 francs from 26,000,700 
francs a year ago. Exports of perfumery and soap showed 
a slight drop, being 7,668,000 francs against 7,918,000 francs 
in 1920. Volatile oils, synthetics and artificial perfumery 
amounted to 10,411,000 francs, an increase of more than 


3,000,000 francs. 


GrassE.—The engagement has been announced of M. 
Maurice Maubert to Mlle. Paulette Tordo. M. Maubert 
is partner of the firm of P. Robertet & Co., who have 
been established many years in the manufacture of perfume 
raw materials. 


ITALY. 

Ouive O.—Consul Louis G. Dreyfus, Jr., Palermo, 
Italy reports: The embargo on olive-oil exports from 
Italy, which was established early in the war, was re- 
moved on April 9, 1921. Shipments from Palermo to the 
United States between April 9 and June 30, 1921, amounted 
to 118,946 gallons, valued at $153,003. 

During a normal year the production of oil in Sicily is 
about one-sixth of the total production in Italy. Accord- 
ing to the official statistics, the average production of olive 
oil in Italy during the last 10 years has been 194,300 metric 
tons, of which 30,700 were from Sicily. 

The outlook for the coming crop is excellent, although 
the production will only be fair. The reason for this is 
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THE MARKET 
Essential Oils, Aromatics, Chemicals, Etc. 


The conviction that prices in essential oil lines have be- 
come stable enough to permit of forward commitments on 
a more extensive scale is reflected in a, somewhat greater 
degree of activity in this division. The improvement is 
viewed with a degree of interest by those firms who had 
not actually expected any substantial improvement much 
before autumn. Fundamental conditions have been greatly 
strengthened by the drastic price revisions throughout the 
essential oil line during the last twelve months, which 
brought out a decided lessening of the hesitation with 
which consumers had been conducting their purchases. 
There has come a change over the attitude of the buyer 
generally which has operated to the advantage of the man- 
ufacturer and the wholesaler, who report an increase in 
demand from jobbers and the consuming trades generally. 

Prospects for a revival of business on a substantial scale 
early in the autumn are viewed with striking variation by 
different interests in the trade. The difficulties of judging 
the existing situation by anything that has happened in the 
past are pointed to. It is admitted that Europe cannot help 
us to restore the economic equilibrium as she has done in 
other times of crisis, and that the United States faces the 
proposition of putting Europe back on its feet. In fact it 
is doubtful if real and permanent recovery can take place 
until measures have been taken by the European nations 
to repair their own very unfavorable economic position. 

In this connection the violent fluctuations which have oc- 
curred in foreign exchange rates are of extreme impor- 
tance. A strong recovery has taken place in nearly all 
foreign currencies barring German marks and French francs 
in which the situation is regarded as extremely critical. De- 
termined efforts have been made during the last month bv 
the International Chamber of Commerce looking towards 
stabilization of exchange by controlling the issuance of 
paper money in countries where values are now so much 
depreciated. 

A return to business stability is possible under the pro- 
gram outlined by the Chamber. American producers are 
handicapped in no small degree by the exchange situation, 
which now favors producers abroad, and our manufactur- 
ers are faced with the proposition of retaining their hold 
on markets in the face of steadily reviving European com- 
petition. Already the lethargic condition of export trade 
has forced exporters to turn their attention to the import 
market. ‘The attitude of a great many interests is that 
what is really required to bring back a good healthy trade 
is to check further deflation of prices. What is needed 
after the prolonged depression of the last year is a healthy 
reaction upwards. A sort of secondary inflation: upwards 
could easily be brought about, it is believed, by bankers 
who have it within their power to stabilize business and 
bring back increased prosperity by simply lowering interest 
rates. 

In reverting back to specific instances of improvement in 
the essential oil line it is interesting to note that hot 
weather has brought out increased consumption of lemon 
and orange oils, while transactions in bergamot have been 
more numerous as considerable speculative activity has de- 
veloped in the primary markets. Reports from floral dis- 
tricts of France indicate prospects of a larger crop of 
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THE AMERICAN PERFUMER 


PRICES IN THE NEW YORK MARKET 


(Quotations on this page are those made by local dealers, but are subject to revision without notice because of the 


present unstable conditions.) 


(See lcst page of Soap Section for Prices on Soap Materials.) 


ESSENTIAL OILS 
Almond, 
Almond, 
French 
English 
Almond, F. F. C. 
Almond, Sweet Mead 
Almond, Peach-Kernel .... 
English 
Amber, Crude 
Amber, Rectified 
Amyris balsamifera 
Anise 
Aspic (spike) Spanish .... 
French 
Bay, Porto Rico 
eer ere 
Bergamot, 35-36 per cent... 
Birch (Sweet) 
Birchtar, Crude 
Birchtar, Rectified 
Bois de Rose, Femelle 
Cade 
Cajeput, 
Calamus 
Camphor, Jap., 
Cananga, Java 
Cananga, Java, Rectified... 
Caraway Seed 
Cardamom, Ceylon 


Cassia, 75-80% Technical. . 
Cassia, lead free 
Cedar Leaf 
Cedar Wood 
Celery 
Cinnamon, Ceylon 
Citronella, Ceylon 
Citronella, Java 
Cloves, Bourbon 
Cloves, Zanzibar 
Copaiba 
Coriander 
Croton 
Cubebs 
Cumin 
Erigeron 
Eucalyptus, Aus., 70 
Fennel, Sweet 
Geranium, African 
Geranium, Bourbon 
Geranium, Turkish (palma 


De P.. a 
.45- 
0- 
2.25- 
45- 
.35- 
.65- 


“white”’.... 


Gingergrass 

Guaiac (Wood) 

Hemlock F 

* Juniper, Berries, Rectified. . 

Lavender, English 

Lavender. Fleurs, U. S. P.. 

Lavender Fleurs, 30-35%.. 

Lavender U. S. P. “IX”. 

Lavender U. S. P. “VIII”. 
mon 

Lemongrass 

Limes, distilled 

Limes, expressed 

.Linaloe 

Mace, distilled 

Mirbane 

Mustard, genuine 

Mustard, artificial . 

Neroli, Bigarde, Petale Ex. 

Neroli, Bigarde 

Neroli, Bigarde, Italian.. 


Bessh useuits 


110.00-120. 


Bitter, per pound. $6.75-$7.00 
7.00- 7.25 


Nutmeg 
Opoponax 
Orange, bitter 
Orange, sweet, 
Orange, sweet, 
Origanum 
Orris Root, 


West Indies 
Italian. ...: 


for- 
(oz. ) 
concrete, do- 


concrete, 


Orris Root, 
mestic 
Orris Root, 
Parsley 
Patchouly 
Pennyroyal, American .... 
Pennyroyal, French 
Peppermint 
Peppermint, redistilled .... 
Petit Grain, So. American. 
Petit Grain, French 
Pimento 
Pine Needles, 
Sylvestris 
Rose, Bulgarian 
Rose, Turkish 
Rose, French 
Rosemary, French 
Rosemary, Spanish 
Rue 


absolute. 


‘ (oz.) 


from Pinus 


Sandalwood, East India .. 
Sassafras, artificial 
Sassafras, natural 

Savin, French 

Snake Root 

Spearmint 


Thyme, French, red 
Thyme, French, white .... 
Thyme, Spanish, red 
Vetivert, Bourbon 


Wintergreen (genuine gaul- 
theria ) 

Wormseed 

Wormwood 

Ylang-Ylang, Manila é ! 

Ylang-Ylang, Bourbon .... 12.00-12.50 


DERIVATIVES AND CHEMICALS 


Acetophenone 

Amyl Salicylate, dom 

Amy! Salicylate, for 

Anethol 

Anisic Aldehyde, foreign... 
Domestic 

Benzaldehyde, domestic ... 

Benzaldehyde, F. F. C. do- 
mestic 2. 

Benzyl Acetate, domestic... 

Benzyl Acetate, foreign.... 

Benzyl Alcohol 

Benzyl Benzoate 

Borneol 

Bornylacetate 

Bromstyrol 

Carvol 

Cinnamic Acid 

Cinnamic Alcohol 

Cinnamic Aldehyde 

Citral C. P. 

Citronellol, domestic 

Citronellol, foreign 

Cumarin, natural 

Cumarin, artificial, domestic 5.00- 5.25 


6.00- 6.25 
6.75 
1.75 


Cumarin, artificial, 
Diphenylmethane 
Diphenyloxide 
Ethyl Cinnamate 
Eucalyptol 
Eugenol 

Geraniol, domestic ........ 
Geraniol, foreign 

( veranyl- Acetate 

Heliotropin, domestic. ..... 
Indol, C. P. 
Iso-Butyl-Salicylate 
Iso-Eugenol 

Linalol 

Linalyl Acetate 

Linalyl Benzoate 

Methyl Anthranilate 
Methyl Cinnamate 

Methyl Heptenone 

Methyl Heptine Carbon... 
Methyl Paracresol 

Methyl Salicylate 

Musk Ambrette 

Musk Ketone 

Musk Xylene 

Nonylic Alcohol 
Phenylacetaldehyde 
Fhenylethylic Alcohol .... 
Phenylacetic Acid 

Rhodinol, domestic 
Rhodinol, foreign 

Safrol 

Skatol, C. 

Terpineol, 

Terpineol, 

Terpinol 
hymol 

Violet, artificial 
Vanillin 


foreign. 


nominal 


10.00-12.00 


LC. P., domestic. 
C. P., imported. 
Acetate 


.80- 


Para 
Angostura.. 
Mexican... 
cut 
Bourbon 
1.80- -2. 


1.75- ; 


1.40- 
1.30- 


Tonka Beans, 
Tonka Beans, 
Vanilla Beans, 
Vanilla Beans, 
Vanilla Beans, 
whole 
Vanilla 
cut 
Vanilla Beans, 
low label 
Green label 


SUNDRIES 


colonge 


1.50- 
3.75- 


Beans, 


Tahiti yel- 


Alcohol 

gallon 
*heibamaie black. . 
Ambergris, gray 


spirits 


.. (0z.) 


8.00-12.00 
28.00 
Chalk, precipitated : 05 


3.25- 
13- 


Civet horns 
Lanolin hydrous .......... 
Lanolin anhydrous 
Menthol 
Musk, Cab., pods... .(oz.) 18.00-20.00 
Musk, Cab., grains...(oz.) 28.00-30.00 
Musk, Tonquin, grains (oz.) 35.00- 
Musk, Tonquin, pods (oz.) 20,00-22.00 
Orris Root, Florentine,whole .10- .11 
Orris Root, powd. & Gran. .14- .15 
Rice Starch 18- 20 
(ton) 40,00-45.00 
(ton) 22.50-30,00 
(ton) 18.00-20.00 


*Nominal. 
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lavender which point towards lower prices for the oil. 
There has consequently been large purchasing of lavender 
in France. Oil of pachouli has eased on absence of buying. 
There are signs that the coming crop of peppermint will 
be ample, indications pointing to a crop of 350,000 pounds. 
If adverse weather conditions do not force a downward 
revision in this estimate, prices may decline further, it is 
thought. Following are some of the products which are 
available at lower levels this month: almonds, amber, cedar 
leaf, cedar wood, croton, cubeb, lavender, limes, cumin 
juniper, orange, pachouli, petit grain, rosemary, sage, snake 
wood, thyme vetivert, and wormseed, while almonds, crude 
birchtar, citronella, cloves, and sassafras are higher. 


Aromatic Chemicals 


Apart from some additional concessions in acetophenone, 
foreign geraniol, domestic heliotropin, linalyl-acetate and 
thymol there were few high lights of importance in aromatics. 
The tendency to delay purchases continues very marked, 
according to leaders in the trade who say that manufac- 
turers only purchase enough to tide them over temporary 
requirements and are consequently forced to re-order quite 
freely. While the proposed new tariff rates have no doubt 
had the effect of checking the downward movement of 
prices, consumers have not sought to cover against any 
prospective increase in spot valuations which might result 
therefrom. There continues keen rivalry between domestic 
and foreign producers in this market. The status of some 
aromatics under the rulings of the War Trade Board is 
still said to be in doubt, although uncertainties in connec- 
tion with others appear to have been cleared up. What is 
hoped for is a better understanding of the workings of the 
laws governing importations of foreign materials, many of 
which are indispensable in the manufacture of perfumery 
merchandise in this country. 


Vanilla Beans 


Dealers in vanilla beans declare they are enjoying a sub- 
stantial volume of business. Demand is better than it has 
been at any time during the last year and all price shading 
has long since disappeared. The attention of the trade has 
principally been centred on Mexican vanilla beans owing to 
the outlook that the crop will only be something like 50 
per cent of normal during the coming season. Last sea- 
son’s crop, totaling about 100,000 pounds, has already been 
entirely cleaned up. Further advances have occurred at 
Vera Cruz, according to latest advises, and this is ex- 
pected to be reflected within a short time in further ad- 
vances in the spot market. As nearly as can be ascertained 
the stock of Mexican vanilla is well below what the actual 
requirements of the trade will call for this Fall. Bourbon 
vanilla has also resumed an upward trend in the Marseilles 
markets. The outlook for a shortage of Mexican beans 
has induced New York importers to protect themselves by 
larger purchases of Bourbon beans in France. In connec- 
tion with the Bourbon situation it is interesting to note 
that French exchange has gotten into an extremely critical 
position. At present rates the importation of Bourbon 
vanilla can be effected with greater freedom. Purchases 
by chocolate manufacturers and confectioners in the New 
York market of all kinds of vanilla beans is expected to 
show a steady increase during the next few weeks. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from page 270) 
that the olive tree produces more abundantly in alternate 
years, which happens to be in the even years. The size 
and quality of the fruit promises well because of the abund- 
ant rains. 

EssentiAL Or. Inpustry Depressep.—The essential oil 
industry in the Catania district, Italy, is at present passing 
through a very trying period, Consul Bradford reports. 
Prices on the Messina market, the world’s center for es- 
sential oils, have been steadily dropping until a point has 


been reached where in many cases the cost of production 
surpasses the selling price, the report adds, the natural 
result being a decreased output and a general depression in 
this important industry. An attempt is being made to have 
the Italian Government go to the aid of the essential oil 
producers, a representative from Catania having appeared in 
the Chamber of Deputies in the spring to urge that the 
government give serious thought to the following questions: 
1. Using oil of lemon in the royal navy and on the railroads 
as a substitute for other oils imported from abroad. 2. 
Encouraging by adequate means the perfume industry for 
the benefit of essential oils of Italian manufacture. 3. The 
establishing and management of codperative producing so- 
cieties for the conservation, marketing, and use in industry 
of essential oils. The matter is to be presented to the re- 
cently elected Chamber of Deputies, and the producers of 
essential oils are hoping that the government may be in- 
duced to take measures to prevent further depression of 
the market. 


PARAGUAY 

PetitGRAIN O1L.—According to a consular report, the 
demand for Paraguay petitgrain oil has practically ceased 
for the time being. The market price is therefore so low 
that it has become unprofitable to handle. During the 
first three months of 1921 exports from Asuncion amounted 
to $5,705, as compared with $28,505 for the corresponding 
period of 1920. The distillation is being abandoned by 
many distillers on account of the high cost of production 
and low selling price. 


PORTUGAL 


Oxive O1r.—Olive oil exportations are not affected by a 
recent decree by the Lisbon officials imposing export taxes 
on a number of commodities. 





RUMANIA 
New Customs Tarirr.—A cablegram from Bucharest 
announces that the new customs tariff, providing higher im- 
port duties, went into effect on July 31. 





TUNIS. 


O.tve Crop.—The next olive crop is expected to be good, 
as conditions are all very favorable. It has been decided 
that the regime controlling the 1920-21 oil season will be 
based upon the following considerations: Obtaining from 
the Budget the resources necessary to enable oils to be 
supplied to the poor and semi-indigent at low or half-prices 
respectively ; maintaining the local consumption price at a 
moderate level. It also has been decided with the con- 
sent of the French Government, that Tunis may only ex- 
port (exclusively to France) those quantities of oil from 
the 1920-21 yield which exceed all local requirements. 





SWITZERLAND 

New Swiss Tarirr.—The new Swiss tariff, effective 
July 1, raised the duty on perfumery and cosmetics and 
synthetic perfumes, in containers of any kind weighing 
more than 1 kilo, from 45 to 100 francs per 100 kilos; in 
containers weighing 1 kilo or less, raised from 90 to 200 
francs. Essential oils were increased from 45 to 80 francs. 
The advances were general all along the line on products 
relating to the perfumery.and soap industries. 
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U. S. INDUSTRY IN GOOD CONDITION. 

Hard luck reports are coming from various other 
countries regarding the condition of their soap and 
collateral industries. One report is that the Alsatian 
potash mines not only are not paying, but that a de- 
ficiency of 15,000,000 francs has been uncovered, while 
Senator Helmer has been charged with mismanage- 
ment and indefensible expenditures. 

Great Britain is reported to be experiencing a de- 
cided dullness and Germany’s status is one of extreme 
quietness. Our trade commissioner in Berlin declares, 
for one branch of the industry, that “the Summer sea- 
son of 1921 finds the German potash monopoly beset 
by a business stagnation so aggravated by lack of 
foreign and domestic orders that some plants are be- 
ing forced to close.” 

In the United States, however, conditions do not 
seem to be at all adverse. Reports we have received 
from various large soap manufacturers declare that 
business is satisfactory and that the 1921 sales are in- 
creasing as might be expected. There is, of course, 
some little worriment over the outcome of the tax and 
tariff legislation at Washington, but on the whole, con- 
sidering what the country has gone through, the soap 
business can be said to be in prime condition. 

One of the signs of the times is given in the financial 
report of Procter & Gamble for the year ending June 30, 
in which its total business amounted to $120,019,727. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year the operating profit amounted to $3,729,- 
558. No profit was made in the last six months of 1920, 
but since January 1 the operating profit has been at the 
rate of $625,000 a month. 


VEGETABLE OIL TARIFF PROTESTS. 


Protest against the new schedule of rates on vege- 
table oils and fats as contained in the new Fordney 
tariff bill now pending in Congress, was entered by 
members of the Vegetable Oil Association of New 
York at a meeting held this month. Telegrams of pro- 
test were sent to Senators William M. Calder, James 
W. Wadsworth, Jr., Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, Walter 
E. Edge and to the members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, by members. of the association conveying the 
sense of the following resolution: 

“The Vegetable Oil Association of New York, repre- 
senting the principal users vitally interested in these 
commodities, protest vigorously against the duties im- 
posed on these articles in the Fordney Tariff, and the 
rates imposed will necessarily cause large advances in 
the price of soaps, compounds, lards, nut butters and 
all articles manufactured from oils and fats. Certain 


vegetable oils not produced in this country must be 
imported for use in the fat industry and the increased 
cost of these oils will have to be borne by the consumer. 
This will make prices so high that export trade in 
articles manufactured from fats will be entirely lost 
and countries to which we are now exporting will re- 
taliate by placing large ‘duties on articles which have 
been heretofore purchased in this country.” 


LEVER-PALMOLIVE RUMORS. 

Rumors have been floating around in the newspapers 
for the last month that there would be a merger of the 
Palmolive Co., of Milwaukee, and Lever Bros., the 
big British soap corporation. Officials were quoted 
anonymously as saying that negotiations were in prog- 
ress, but Caleb E. Johnson, president of the Palmolive 
Co., said: “Pure imagination. One of those wild 
rumors that come out of Wall Street during the dull 
Summer days.” Mr. Johnson admitted that a _repre- 
sentative of Lever Bros. had visited him recently, but 
declined to discuss the object. He reported that the 
Palmolive Co. had enjoyed a large increase in business 
so far in 1921. 


BRITISH SOAP TRADE DEPRESSED. 

The British soap trade is still feeling the effects of 
the after-war depression, according to advices: from 
Manchester. In the thirteen months from May, 1920, 
to June, 1921, exports dropped to one-fifth in quantities 
and one-eighth in values, for during the first month of 
the period 254,000 cwt., valued at £1,054,000, were ex- 
ported, and during the last month only 51,000 cwt.,. 
valued at £137,000. Prices have dropped materially, 
though they are still more than double what they were 
in prewar days. 

During all these months imports have shown no de- 
cided tendency toward increasing, and their quantity 
has been very much less than half what it was in pre- 
war days. Exports are now registering about half the 
prewar quantities. 


POTASH AND THE TARIFF. 

Both producers and consumers of potash salts are 
still intensely interested in the possibilities of securing 
the passage of the proposed protective legislation on 
the potash industry of this country. While little diffi- 
culty was apparently experienced in securing the pas- 
sage of the 50c. per unit duty in the House, it is clear 
from recent developments that there will be the strong- 
est sort of opposition in the Senate. In most directions, 
even among the producers of potash, the feeling is that 
there is some little doubt whether the duty will survive 
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the Senate is bound to make in 
the bill before it is finally passed. Whether these 
changes will eliminate the potash schedule from the bill 
entirely remains to be seen. It is certain, however, that 
the opposition among Southern Senators in particular 
will be very strong. 


the revisions which 


SMALL PLANTS FOR OIL HYDROGENATION. 
BY DR. G. GROTE 


Some time ago | published an article on small plants 
for the hydrogenation of oils. My purpose was to call the 
attention of the smaller factories to the fact that it was 
possible for them to carry out the hardening oils inde- 
pendently in their own works. This article evidently has 
caused the Engineer Vigener, because in his 
reply the gentleman indulges in remarks that show a sad 
lack of objectiveness on his part. 


wrath of 


In his extensive discussion Vigener attcmpts to prove 
that small fat hardening plants do not pay, and he argues 
especially against the electrolytical produc*:on of hydrogen 
with a fervor that almost creates the suspicion that he 
is the consulting engineer of firms using only the Messer- 
schmitt method. Apparently he did not understand my 
article, or did not want to understand it. I have never 
claimed that a hardening plant with electrolytical hydrogen 
production is more profitable than one using the contact 
method. My article simply discussed the small fat kydro- 
genation plants for which there is demand in the industry. 
The installation of such small plants, however, is only 
possible with the use of the electrolytical production of 
hydrogen. That the electrolytically produced hydrogen is 
better suited for the hardening of fats than that obtained 
according to the Messerschmitt method Mr. Vigener can 
learn from any expert who is not talking “pro domo.” 
Furthermore, all plants possessing cheap water power will 
produce the necessary hydrogen only electrolyticaliy. Es- 
pecially in Sweden and Norway, but also in Switzerland 
and other countries where the electric current is very cheap, 
an electrolytical hydrogen plant is much more profitable 
than a Messerschmitt plant. 

The remark that the plants were about fifteen times 
cheaper in peace time certainly is not very creditable to 
Mr. Vigener. Every layman knows this fact and no con- 
sulting engineer is needed to propound this wisdom. 

To satisfy the demands of a number of small factories 
Tern has begun to construct small oil hardening plants 
for Germany. The factories in question, especially those 
engaged in the production of nutrient oils, are desirous 
to carry out the hardening process themselves, so as to 
have fresh products at all times and not to be dependent 
upon goods that have been kept in storage three or four 
months. With this object in view the factories care little 
if the cost of production is a little higher. This I know 
from practical experience. I fully agree that manufacturers 
intending to build small hydrogenation plants should con- 
sult an experienced engineer, but consider it hardly ad- 
visable for them to get the views of Diploma-Engineer 
Vigener.—Seifensieder-Zeitung, vol. 48, No. 6, February 10, 
1921. 

Features to Be Found on Other Pages. 

Readers of the Soap Section may find items of interest 
te them in our Trade Notes pages, as well as in Patents 
and Trade Marks and Foreign Correspondence. 
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FATTY ACIDS FROM PARAFFIN. 

The investigations of Ubbelohde and Eisenstein in re- 
gard to production of fatty acids from paraffin have been 
continued by Lauterbach. For the oxidation moist oxygen 
was used. The paraffin—from the Messel pit near Darm- 
stadt, melting point 58°, iodine number 14.2—was placed in 
an aluminum vessel with a stirring apparatus and heated 
electrically in an oil bath, The temperatures for the tests 
varied between 108° and 143° and the best results were 
obtained at 120° to 135°. Higher temperatures increase 
the saponification number, but at the expense of the higher 
molecular fatty acids, which are split into acids of a 
lower molecularity, 

The most active catalyzer is cobalt palmitate. Mn-, Ph-, 
Ni, and Cr- palmitates follow in the order in which they 
are named. The nickel salt makes an exception in so far 
that at temperatures over 135° it ranges directly after the 
Mn catalyzer in its activity. 

The oxidation of the paraffin also depends upon the 
quantity of the steam mixed with the oxygen. In this 
respect marked differences were observed with the various 
catalyzers. There is a certain relation between the acid 
number and the saponification number, but the iodine, ac- 
tivation and refraction numbers do not show any relations 
to the various oxidation degrees that would be conform- 
able to a natural law. A higher iodine number was ob- 
tained with Ni, but it was lower with Pb and Cr, and very 
low with Co. The unsaponifiable matter decreases in pro- 
portion to the increase of the saponification number. The 
higher the oxidation the lower the melting point of the 
product will become.—Chemische Umschau. 


TROUBLE IN FRENCH POTASH MINES 


Advices from Paris say that from declarations made 
at the last meeting of the Alsace-Lorraine Consultative 
Council it is clear that the official concern which is con- 
ducting potash production in the sequestrated mines of 
the recovered provinces is suffering from a serious finan- 
cial strain. Some months ago the governing body had 
a reserve of 100,000,000 francs, but there is reason to 
believe that this has been absorbed and that advances 
have had to be obtained from banking houses in order 
to meet the wages bill. M. Alapetite, Governor General 
of the provinces, has ordered a special financial inquiry 
to be opened. Some weeks ago the miners asked for a 
50 per cent indemnity to be paid during the seven days 
of unemployment each month. This was refused. It 
is, however, to be noted that since then the monthly 
lock-out has been reduced to one of six days. It will be 
recalled that certain American financiers were recently 
interested in the fate of these mines. 


Vegetable Oils and Soap in Argentina 


A recent report of the chemical industries of Argentina 
contains these two interesting items: es 
The yellow soap of Argentina is a very poor imitation 


of the “castile’ product. There are numerous factories 
and the production is very hard to estimate. There are five 
large plants in Buenos Aires itself with a minimum daily 
output of five tons. The necessary raw materials, rosin, 
silicate of soda and soda ash, come from the United States. 

Besides the oil plants which manufacture linseed oil, cot- 
tonseed oil and peanut oil by pressure and extraction 
processes, a great deal of interest has been expressed re- 
cently in Argentina in the development of oan oil and 
cabbage palm oil. These are obtained by pressing or eX- 
tracting the oil from the flesh and the kernel of the 
“coquito” of Paraguay, which abounds as well in_ 
Province of Corrientes. Maize oil manufacture (obtait 
from the germs of malted maize) is also being exploited 
on a very large scale, 
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METHODS OF FAT SPLITTING IN THE SOAP INDUSTRY* 


By Dr. G. KNIGGE, Berlin-Lichterfelde 


At the end of the last century Twitchell, an American, 
discovered the reactive named after him for the splitting 
of neutral fats. Twitchell’s method was generally intro- 
duced in America in a short time, but the fatty acids com- 
ing to Europe made little propaganda for it, because they 
were very dark without exception. On account of this 
fact the opinion gained ground that clear fatty acids could 
not be produced by this method. However, this view was 
found erroneous quickly. If the work is carried out prop- 
erly and carefully very clear fatty acids are obtained, and 
they are always clearer than those produced by the auto- 
clave method. 

The Twitchell reactive is produced from fatty acid, an 
organic compound of the aromatic chain—for instance 
naphthalene—and sulfuric acid. It, therefore, represents 
an aromatic sulfo-fatty acid. At present the so-called 
contact-reagent (patented by Petroff) is generally used, 
because it reduces the splitting period considerably. 

The plant for this method of splitting consists of al- 
ready described tank for the preliminary purification, a 
splitting tank, two vats for the glycerin water and a fat 
separator. The fat tank formerly was always made of 
wood, generally pitch pine, but a lead plate had to be 
placed under it, on account of the bothersome dripping. 
Now iron tanks may be used and they are preferable, al- 
though a little more expensive. I have used an iron tank 
myself for several years with the best results. The iron 
tanks must be lined with a 3mm coating of lead, which is 
not necessary in wooden vessels. To the bottom of the 
tank a three-way cock of bronze containing no zinc is 
fitted, through which the glycerin waters I and II and the 
fatty acid are drawn off. The pipe for the introduction of 
the steam projects into the tank. It ends in a perforated 
cross of brass and is supplied with a well working reduc- 
tion valve. The tightly fitting cover of the splitting ves- 
sel contains a copper evaporation hood, a copper manhole 
cover and a charging funnel, also consisting of copper. 

For the splitting the fat is transferred into the splitting 
tank from the vessel for the preliminary purification. Then 
condensing water to the amount of 4% of the weight of the 
fat is added. Whether this quantity of water is correct 
depends upon the nature of the individual plant. At the 
completion of the splitting the glycerin water I should 
amount to 55-60 per cent of the weight of the fat. The 
quantitities of condensing water getting into the tank 
differ and depend upon the more or less perfect isolation 
of the pipes and the splitting tank, the exterior temperature, 
the distance from the boiler and the steam pressure. For 
these reasons the quantity of water to be added has to be 
determined by practical experiments in the different plants. 
Later the glycerin water II is used for the first splitting. 
The fat mixture is acidified with 0.1 per cent of sulfuric 
acid, which has been diluted by pouring it into water, 
and then the steam is turned on fully. After the mixture 
has been boiled thoroughly 0.5-2 per cent reagent dissolved 
in water is added through the charging funnel. 

The steam is then conducted through the reducing valve. 
At this stage an excess pressure of %4 atmosphere is suf- 
ficient to keep the mixture boiling moderately. As soon 
as the splitting is completed a small cock directly above 


*From Seifensieder-Zeitung, vol. 47 (1920). 


the reaction mixture is opened, to permit steam to circulate 
over its surface and to prevent any contact with the air, 
because the latter would infallibly cause a pronounced 
darkening of the fatty acid. Now the steam can be 
turned off and the mixture is left to itself. If the strata 
do not begin to separate promptly an addition of a little 
sulfuric acid and a short boiling are sufficient to accomplish 
the desired separation smoothly. 

The glycerin water I is then drawn off into the vat 
destined for it. On its way it passes the fat catcher which 
saves particles of fatty acid that may have been carried 
along. With normal fats this water contains 12 to 15 per 
cent glycerin. After its neutralization with barium car- 
bonate it is either evaporated in the plant, or sent to a 
glycerin factory. 

After the splitting the same quantity of water that was 
determined by tests for the first operation is added to the 
fatty acid. The mixture is again boiled for 10-12 hours 
and then left alone. During boiling process the surface 
steam is shut off, but it has to be turned on again, before 
the boiling steam is turned off. Then the free sulfuric 
acid in the splitting tank is neutralized with barium car- 
bonate. The latter is made into a paste with water and 
added through the charging funnel at the ratio of 0.5 kg. 
to 1,000 kg. of fatty acid. After the barium carbonate 
has been added the mixture is permitted to simmer for a 
few minutes. Then the settling glycerin water is tested 
by adding a few drops of methyl orange. If the liquid 
turns red more barium carbonate is required. The addi- 
tion of barium carbonate is only stopped when a yellow 
coloring appears. As soon as this is accomplished the sur- 
face steam may be turned off, because the danger of a 
darkening of the fatty acids now no longer exists. The 
splitting being completed the glycerin water II is drawn off 
into a vat and used for the next splitting. The fatty acid 
may be saponified directly. 


FERMENTATIVE FAT SPLITTING. 


It has long been known that the fatty fruits and seeds 
of the plants contain ferments or enzymes which are able 
to decompose the vegetable fat into fatty acid and glycerin. 
The high fatty content of palm oil—going hand in hand 
with a very low glycerin content—is known to every soap 
manufacturer. In the production of this oil the fruits 
of the oil palm are permitted to lie in ditches for some 
time, so that the ferments are able to exercise their split- 
ting action. 

Connstein deserves the credit for developing a practical 
fat splitting method from this quality of the ferments. He 
observed that especially the ferment found in the castor oil 
seeds has strong cleavage properties, and even more so 
with the addition of a little acid. It would take up too 
much space to describe how this ferment is obtained. We 
are more interested in the practicability of this method and 
how the reagent is furnished in practicable form, than in 
the theory of the production of the ferment. 

The apparatus needed for this method is extremely sim- 
ple. The splitting tank consists of an iron vessel, conically 
shaped at the bottom and well lined with lead. At the 
foot and within the first third of its height the cone is sup- 
plied with cocks. An open and a closed steam coil with 
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a stirring blower, both consisting of hard lead, or covered 
with a homogeneous coat of lead, a complete armament. 
The splitting tank has to be well isolated and should be 
covered with an airtight lid. After it has been charged 
with the quantity of oil or fat to be split water amounting 
to 35 per cent of the weight of the fat is added and the 
temperature is standardized. For oils the temperature 
should be 23° C. Below 20° C. the splitting action of the 
ferments is weak, and in a higher temperature the oil be- 
comes too thinly liquid, so that the separation occurs 
prematurely. The harder fats are heated to a little above 
their solidification point, but 43° C. has to be considered 
the maximum. At a higher temperature the ferments are 
killed and become inactive. Fats of a higher melting point 
have to be mixed with oil for the splitting. It is always 
advisable to split the mixture, which mostly does not 
consist of oil and hard fat alone, as it is to be saponified 
later. 

The percentage of ferment required varies. The higher 
the melting point and the saponification number of the 
fat, the more ferment is needed. Oils of the saponification 
number 200 like cotton oil, linseed oil, etc., require 4-6 
per cent, while 8 per cent are needed for palm kernel oil, 
cocoanut oil and other oils showing the saponification num- 
ber 250. If temperatures of more than 40° are reached, as 
with tallow, 10 per cent ferment have to be used. 

Many chemical reactions proceed more smoothly and 
more quickly, if small quantities of certain substances are 
added which themselves seemingly do not take any part 
in the reaction. These are called catalyzers. A substance 
of this kind is also used for the fermentative splitting. The 
catalyzer in this case is manganous sulfate, of which 0.2 
per cent is added. 

As soon as a thorough emulsion of the oil or fat, the 
water, the manganous sulphate and the ferment, and the 
correct temperature have been attained in the reaction tank 
the latter is covered and left alone. The splitting now pro- 
ceeds automatically. After 24 hours it reaches an effect 
of 80%, which is increased to 90% after 24 hours more. 

Analytical control has, of course, to be exercised during 
and after the splitting. The most simple methods of this 
control will be described by me further on. 


The emulsion, which so far was desirable and necessary 
for the splitting process, now has to be separated. This is 
accomplished with heat and sulphuric acid. The entire 
mixture is heated to about 80 degrees, the stirring blower 
turned on and sulphuric acid of 50 Bé introduced in a 
thin jet. The amount of sulphuric acid necessary for 1,000 
kg. of oil is about 4 kg. After this quantity of acid has 
been added to the reaction mixture the steam and blower 
are turned off, and the tank is covered again and left alone. 
Soon the separation into three parts begins. The glycerin 
water collects at the bottom and is drained off through the 
lower faucet, while the clear fatty acid swims on top and 
is removed through the upper faucet. Between the glycerin 
water and the fatty acid is the so-called middle stratum, an 
emulsion consisting of fatty acid, a little glycerin water and 
the ferment. This mixture is collected in an open. vessel 
containing a coil for indirect steam. After collecting the 
middle stratum from several splittings the mixture is heated 
and the settling glycerin water drained off through the 
cock at the bottom. The rest is boiled with water, which 
is drawn off again, after it has been permitted to settle. 
What remains of the middle stratum may then be trans- 
ferred directly to the boiler for saponification. 
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THE SOAP INDUSTRY IN GREECE 


There are a number of small factories in Crete making 
soap from crushed olive kernels, and (a better quality) 
from olive oil, says a British trade report, just issued, 
The biggest factory in Canea makes soap almost exclusively 
for export to Lybia, Turkey and Egypt. In Zante, al- 
though the olive crop was not a vefy good one, a quantity 
of soap was produced during the year from the large 
stocks of oil held by the manufacturers; 1,875 tons were 
exported to Greek and Eastern markets. There are 12 
soap factories in the Island of Zante, five olive crush mills 
(steam and motor power) and three pyrene oil factories, 
There are also a great many small horse-driven olive crush- 
ing mills in the villages. The industries at Corfu include: 
5 soap factories, 3 pyrene oil factories, and 1 stearine, kero- 
sene and glycerine factory. All the above, with the ex- 
ception of the soap factories, are dependent on the import 
of foreign raw materials. 


Three New Potash Plants 


The recently organized Industrial Potash Corporation is 
reported to be planning the immediate erection of a million 
dollar plant at Marysville, Utah, for the recovery of potash 
from alunite. This plant will have a production of about 
10,000 tons of sulphate of potash a year. 

The Utah Potash Company has practically completed 
its installation at Marysville and will have a production of 
about 10,000 tons of sulphate of potash a year. 

The Inyo Chemical Company, which is exploiting a salt 
pan at Deep ‘Springs, Cal., built and operated during 1920 
a pilot plant with very satisfactory results. A 98 per cent 
muriate was produced by a simple and economical process, 
and plans are now under way for a plant to turn out ten 
tons a day as a further test of the process. 


Potash in Western Texas 

Samples of salts recently sent from Western Texas to 
the laboratories of the Bureau of Economic Geology and 
Technology of the University of Texas and the United 
States Geological Survey at Washington, D. C., are found 
to contain percentages of potash that suggest at least the 
richness of the potash deposits of Alsace and Germany. 
The samples were obtained from two borings about eighty 
miles apart, sunk by oil companies in the “Red Bed” region 
of West Texas. 

The thickness of the potash bearing beds in Texas repre- 
sented by these samples is unkriown, however, and the ques- 
tions remain to be determined whether the deposit is thick 
enough to furnish potash in as great amount and of as 
high a grade as those in Europe. 


The Deodorization of Soap 


A German firm has recently obtained a patent for the 
deodorization of soap. Liquid soap is deodorized by treat- 
ing it under pressure—for instance, in an autoclave—at a 
temperature exceeding 100 degs. C., by means of steam. 
The autoclave may be heated by a direct flame or by the 
admission of superheated steam. Eventually hot water or 
steam may be added so as to maintain the concentration of 
the soap solution approximately constant during the whole 
of the duration of the operation. After a few hours’ treat- 
ment a valve of the autoclave is opened and the malodorous 
impurities will be carried away by the escaping steam. 


Manufacture of Palm Oil at Hull, England. 
Only five mills located in Hull were engaged in the ex- 
traction of palm-kernel oil last year, and a distinctly dis- 
appointing trade was experienced at that port. The local 
market was at a disadvantage of $10 a ton compared with 
the rate to Liverpool. 


June Glycerin Exports, 104,266 Pounds 


Domestic exports of glycerine in June last aggregated 
104,266 pounds and were valued at $18,740, according to 
statistics compiled by the United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Imports of crude glycerine 
during the month totaled 463,300 pounds, valued at $59,408. 
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U. S. SOAP EXPORTS FOR JUNE 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, at Washington, furnishes the follow- 
ing statistics of exports of soap from the United States to 
all countries in June, the figures given first being for toilet 
and fancy soaps, the second set of figures (in parenthesis) 
in each item being for all cther soaps. 


Azores and Madeira Islands, $11, (....); Denmark, 
$4,764, ($300); France, $1,832, ($1,235); Germany, $667, 
($5,058) ; Italy $918, (....); Netherlands, $2,445, ($494) ; 
Norway, ...., ($2,422); Poland and Danzig, $75, ($75) ; 
Portugal, $166, (....); Russia in Europe, ...., ($13) ; 
Spain, $154, ($767); Sweden, ...., ; Turkey in 
Europe, $16, ($900) ; England, $46,575, ($3,512) ; Scotland, 
eee, ($15,514); Ireland, ...., ($1,550); Bermuda, $237. 
($510); British Honduras, $258, ($2,557) ; Canada, $29,- 
094, ($35,312); Costa Rica, $316, ($197); Guatemala, 
$1,148, ($255) ; Honduras, $871, ($7,636) ; Nicaragua, $420, 
($2,137); Panama, $7,110, ($23,035); Salvador, $220, 
(....)3 Mexico, $17,602, ($357,476); Newfoundland and 
Labrador, $393, ($600); Barbados, $240, (....); Jamaica, 
$294, ($276); Trinidad and Tobago, $848, ($35); Other 
British West Indies, $344, ($1,435); Cuba, $17,980, ($51,- 
312) ; Virgin Islands of U. S., $18, ($1,321) ; Dutch West 
Indies, $297, (....); Haiti, $1,544, ($75,213) ; Dominican 
Republic, $1,704, ($21,131); Argentina, $15,037, ($7,571) ; 
Bolivia, , ($247) ; Colombia, $3,188, ($970) ; Ecuador, 
$183, (....); British Guiana, $45, (....); Dutch Guiana, 
.seey ($226); Peru, $1,826, ($210); Uruguay, $6,008, 
($2,042) ; Venezuela, $1,991, ($11); China, $621, ($466) ; 
Chosen, $435, ($13); British India, $861, (....); Straits 
Settlements, $188, (....); Dutch East Indies, $1,113, 
(....); Hongkong, $1,738, ($239) ; Japan, $6,561, ($2,179) ; 
Russia in Asia, ...., ( ; Siam, , (..--)3 Turkey in 
Asia, $300, ($79) ; Australia, $5,824, ($469) ; New Zealand, 
..++» ($274) ; Other British Oceania, $141, (....); French 
Oceania, $23, ($10); Other Oceania, $40, (....); Philip- 
pine Islands, $2,345, (....); British West Africa, $8, 
(....); British South Africa, $2,919, ($146); Canary 
Islands, ...., ($167); French Africa, $20, ; Por- 


L  -Geaveke x 
tuguese Africa, $162, ($65). Total, $190,715, ($627,680). 


MARKET FOR TOILET SOAP IN MEXICO 


There is an active demand in the State of Tabasco and 
vicinity for toilet soaps and other toilet accessories, such 
as perfumes and talcum powders, says Consul L. R. Blohm, 
of Frontera. Highly scented and medicated toilet soaps 
are preferred. Within the past two or three months French 
and Spanish toilet and antiseptic soaps have reached this 
district and are being sold cheaper than the American 
varieties. It will be necessary for American exporters to 
cut prices in order to hold the advantage obtained during 
the war. Another point which needs the attention of 
American exporters is the fact that, inasmuch as packages 
must be handled at least five times before they reach the 
interior markets of this district, they should be made of 
wooden boxes, around which wire or steel tape has been 
wound near the edge. 


Fat and Oil Manufacturers in Austria Organize 


There has been formed an organization, embracing the 
Austrian oil, soap, candle, margarin and wax products man- 
ufacturers, together with the perfumery, soap powder and 
chemical products makers, with offices located in Vienna. 


German Potash Men Coming to U. S. 


A cable despatch from Frankfort-on-the-Main, dated Aug. 
17, says: Two directors of the German potash combine have 
just sailed for the United States, where they will open new 
negotiations. 


Peru’s Trade in Vegetable Oils 


The imports and exports of vegetable oils and material 
of Peru during the year 1919 amounted to 76,794,517 pounds. 
The oils included’ colza, linseed, olive, edible and cotton- 
seed. 


FEATURES OF SOAP MATERIAL MARKET 
(Continued from next page) 


pound in barrels, sales of the crude having gone through 
at 6.45 cents per pound f.o.b. the Coast free of duty for 
August shipment to Chicago. For soya bean futures, 
45% cents was the nominal quotation for oil in bond. 
Firmer conditions prevailed in the market for corn oil, 
with asking prices at from 7% to 7% cents f.o.b. the 
mills. Refined corn oil in barrels was maintained at 
10% to 10% cents per pound f.o.b. New York, with 
leading refiners offering to sell refined put up in cases 
of ten gallons at $11.13 per case. Owing to the liberal 
importations, prices for edible olive oil have ruled unset- 
tled at from $1.80 to $2.20 per barrel as to brand, etc., 
while denatured was held at $1.20 on spot. Prime green 
foots were held at 7% cents spot and 6% to 7 cents for 
futures. Competition has been a little keener between 
crude domestic peanut and the Oriental varieties, the 
domestic being held at 734 cents per pound in tanks and 
foreign at 7OY; cents in tanks. Despite inactivity of 
palm oil, an advance in exchange has brought out a 
firmer market. Palm kernel was quiet at 9% cents. 


Industrial Chemicals. 


Large transactions are the exception in the market 
for those heavy industrial chemicals which enter the 
soap making, perfumery and essential oil lines. Busi- 
ness generally has been passing along quiet lines; there 
having been little incentive in the matter of price 
changes to take on heavy quantities at this time. A fair 
business has been under way in caustic soda on the 
basis of $3.60@$3.70 per 100 pounds New York, contract 
prices remaining on a basis of $3.25 per 100 pounds at 
the works. A fair demand has come under review in 
soda ash at $1.90 a hundred pounds, with barrels moving 
at $2.40@$2.50 ex-store, depending on the seller and 
quantity. A good deal of soda ash for shipment from 
England and Germany has been contracted for at prices 
ranging from $1.65 to $1.90 ex-dock, but these offers 
have become fewer of late, although it is intimated that 
goods may be secttred from Germany around $1.50 per 
100 pounds c.i.f., and there are rumors that offers have 
been made as low as $1.25. A rather easy undercurrent 
continues to feature the market for sulphuric acid, as 
surplus material is still pressing the market from vari- 
ous directions so that producers do not adhere to open 
quotations whén it comes to real business. Caustic 
potash has declined to the pre-war level of 4%4@4% 
cents per pound for the 88 to 92 per cent, and a livelier 
demand has ensued, some fairly heavy spot holdings 
having been removed from the market. Demand for 
carbonate of potash on spot has been disappointing and 
a firm bid would undoubtedly have been satisfied at 
less than the offering quotation of 5@6 cents a pound. 


Other Soap Materials. 

The appearance of larger export inquiries in the 
Southern naval stores markets has been incidental in 
bringing out a further advance to 66 cents a gallon for 
spirits of turpentine ex-yard in New York and 58 cents 
a gallon at Savannah and Jacksonville. Stocks in New 
York are comparatively light, both in turpentine and 
rosins, while according to a count made by the Bureau 
of Chemistry in co-operation with the Savannah Board 
of Trade it was found that stocks in Savannah at the 
close of business July 29 consisted of 7,317 barrels of 
turpentine and 75,552 barrels of rosin. The depleted 
condition of stocks renders it unwise for consumers to 
continue deferring purchases for actual requirements, 
according to dealers here. 


Nebraska Potash Plant Not Rebuilt 


The bulletin of the United States Potash Producers’ As- 
sociation .denies that the Nebraska Potash Works is plan- 
ning the immediate rebuilding of its plant. The bulletin 
states that no plans have been made for reconstruction. 


Perusal of the advertising pages is no less a duty than 
scanning the text pages of this journal every month. 
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MARKET REVIEW ON TALLOW, ETC. 


(Written Specially for This Journal) 


TALLOW. 
(Specially Written for This Journal) 

The long-looked-for upward reaction in tallow prices has 
arrived. Recently, when New York Special Tallow sold at 
4'\4c. comparing that with the high peak of 21%c., from 
which leve! it steadily declined to the rate men- 
tioned; some buyers continued to talk bearish, pro- 
fessing to regard prices as even then too high; 
but the heavy buying of several of the large 
soap manufacturers soon affected the available supplies, 
removing the pressure from the market; and, with the 
further aid of export shipments of tallow as well as grease, 
belated purchasers found it necessary to give way to sellers, 
thus causing the upward movement of now fully one cent 
per pound, with indications of a further advance. 

If tallow had remained at the low point for a long time, 
or gone down still further, it would have had a most serious 
effect on production; small independent renderers all over 
the country being gradually forced to the wall, and for 
the benefit of producer as well as consumer it is gratify- 
ing that prices should arrive at a basis which will tend 
to help all parties concerned, 

New York Special Tallow is now offered at 6c., with 
5%c. the best counter offer. It is likely that 6c. will be 


bid very soon, and even this price is only a rate which, when 


reached on the downward grade, caused many large users 
to declare that it was low enough—indeed far beyond what 
conditions justified. A market which becomes too much 
depressed, may also have an exaggerated reaction. Some 
who could not see bottom at 4%4c. now talk 7c. tallow: 
but, as a rule, in due time conditions will right themselves, 
and the present stronger feeling will undoubtedly result 
in firmly establishing tallow at not below the present level. 
August 16, 1921. Topias T. PERGAMENT. 
GLYCERINE. 
(Specially Written for This Journal) 

The market price for Chemically Pure has remained at 
15c., according to the “official” quotation, during the past 
month. However, at this writing, 14%c. per Ib., for car- 
load lots, would undoubtedly be accepted, but most sellers 
prefer waiting until there is a decided improvement. The 
price asked today for Dynamite shows a considerable ad- 
vance over 1134c. per lb., in force last month, as the few 
available cars are now being held at 1l3c. to 13%c. per 
lb. The advance has been caused by one of the refiners fol- 
lowing the rise with bids slightly under the prices asked. 
This operation has been unsuccessful and no sales have 
been reported at over 12%c. per Ib. Crude has been firm 
and the several transactions show an improvement in price. 
Tallow has advanced to 5c. and Fats and Oils are firmer 
both here and in Europe. There does not appear to be any 
prospect of activity on the part of buyers for the various 
grades of Glycerine, owing to consumption being at such a 
low point. Also as sellers are in a position to hold the 
available stocks, neither a marked advance or decline in 
price in the near future is apparent. 


August 16, 1921. W. A. Stoprorp. 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Some rather heavy turnovers are recorded in the 
market for those vegetable oils which are utilized by 
the soap and allied trades. Prices are in most instances 
somewhat higher, as importations have only been at a 
very moderate rate and demand has quickened all down 
the line. Invoice sales of Manila cocoanut oil have been 
decidedly larger and the views of Manila producers 
have become stronger in consequence. Official statistics 
on the position of cocoanut oil reveal that there were 
no importations during June, while imports of the oil 
for the fiscal year ending June last amounted to only 
165,268,503 pounds, as compared with 271,539,548 pounds 
in the corresponding period of the previous year, and 
344,728,366 pounds in 1919. A more active inquiry for 
copra has made its appearance and the market has con- 
sequently become much firmer. Spot soya bean oil has 
developed firmer tendencies in this market at 8 cents a 


(Continued on preceding page.) 


SOAP MATERIALS. 
Tallow and Grease. 


Tallow, New York, Special 5%c.; edible, New 
7@7¥%c. Yellow grease, New York, 334@4c 
grease, New York, 334@4c. 

Rosin, Savannah, August 15, 1921. 


York, 


Starch, Pearl, per 100 Ibs 

Starch, powdered, per 100 Ibs............... 
Stearic acid, single pressed, per lb 

Stearic acid, double pressed, per Ib 

Stearic acid, triple pressed, per lb 

Glycerine, C. P., per Ib 

Glycerine, dynamite, per Ib 

Soap lye, crude, 80 per cent, loose, per Ib.... 
Soap lye, saponification, 80 per cent, loose, 


Coconut, edible, per Ib 
Coconut, Cochin, Dom., per Ib 
Coconut, Ceylon, Dom., per lb 
Palm, Lagos, per Ib 

Palm, kernel, per Ib 

Cotton, crude, per lb., f.o.b. mill 
Cotton, prime, summer yellow 
Soya Bean, per lb. (edible) 
Corn, crude, per gal 

Corn, refined, per Ib 

Castor, No. 1, per Ib 

Castor, No. 3, per Ib 

Peanut, crude, per lb 

Peanut, refined, per Ib 

Olive, denatured, per gal 

Olive Foots, prime, green, per Ib 


Chemicals. 


Soda, caustic, 76 per cent, per 100 Ibs 

Soda, ash, 58 per cent, per 100 Ibs 

Potash, caustic, 88@92 per cent, per Ib., f.o.b. 
works 

Potash, caustic, 70@75 per cent, per Ib., f.o.b. 
works 

Potash, carbonate, 88@92 per cent, 
New York 

Salt, common, fine, per ton 

Sulphuric acid, 60° per cent, per ton 

Sulphuric acid, 66° per cent, per ton 

Borax, crystals, per Ib 

Borax, granular, per lb 

Zine oxide, American, lead free, per Ib 








